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ABOUT CATS.. 


ATS are abomi——. The true philosopher is 
6. shy of generalizations. He knows that it is 
easier to make a sweeping statement which the un- 
thinking multitude may for a moment applaud than 
to verify details to an honest and capable critic on 
the solid basis of fact. He knows that although it 
is pleasanter to listen to the warm expressions of 
prejudices that accord with our own than to those 
cold deductions of reason which put us in the wrong, 
yet truth is like the sea, and never leaves its gene- 
ral level, however much the storms of passions may 
vex its surface. He knows, too, that the simplest 
subject 1s involved in complex relations which call 
for learning, candor, breadth of view, patience, 
charity, discrimination, humility, brains, energy, and 
conscience, in their discussion. 

We were about to say something very compre- 
hensive and very violent on the above subject, when 
it occurred to us that, really, we were not acquaint- 
ed with all the cats in the world, and that from 
thousands of households might arise more indig- 
nant protests than we could well dispose of. Too 
many feline pets lie in luxurious corners the country 
over, being encouraged in that sinful indulgence by 
readers of The Christian Union, for us to venture 
apon wholesale denunciation. For the sake, then, 
of keeping the peace with those who like to be 
scratched, and bitten, and kept awake o’ nights, 
we admit that there might possibly be one grain 
more of absolute viciousness in the eat-constitution 
saan there actually is. 

It is also well, when we have anything ill to say 
of a fellow creature, to preface our animadversions 
with a full recognition of acknowledged worth, 
We therefore proceed to specify distinctly the vir- 
tues of the felis domestica, 

1. Cats can see in the dark. 

2. Cats never laugh. 

3. Cats never waste time on metaphysics. 

We are not quite sure that nocturnal keenness 
of vision has a moral value; we are quite sure that 
unmitigated sanctimoniousness is a very doubtful 
virtue; and, to tell the truth, we have caught many 
a cat in a brown study which bad every appearance 
of an attempt to analyze the mental law of casualty 
into the mental law of the conditioned ; but we say, 
after mulish Pilate, what we have written, we have 
written, and let it stand. 

Now, for the “ failings!” 

Was there ever a more despicable, vicious, hate- 
ful, Heaven-cursed embodiment of “ total depravity” 
that nine-lived piece of treachery which rubs itself 
fondly against your clothing, looks up beseechingly 


for a caress, pats you with velvet toes, licks you 
(bah !) with tenderest affectation of intimacy, sings 
to you as softly as angels to a sleeping babe, purr— 
purr—pur-r-r-r,—and then of a sudden, spits, scratch- 
es and bites ? 


Mrs. Tabby purrs so graciously and insinuates so 
much of personal preference that certain young foo— 
we won't call them by their names just now—young 
men, s0 to speak, are fain to be ashamed of them- 
selves for not taking more notice of her. Mrs. Tabby 
isa widow. Far be it from us to speak lightly of 
any whose sorrows lie deeper than their furs and 
furbelows; but hers don’t. She indulges in solem- 
nity, as other cats do, partly because she thinks it 
becoming, and partly because it permits her to en- 
ter forbidden precincts unsuspected. No parlor 
puss ever slipped more slyly through a crack into 
a pantry to lap up the morning’s cream than does 
Mrs. T. into the confidence of an unwise young man 
to abuse it. She has a feline knackgef looking de- 
mure and languid and interestingly sad. Her dumb 
imploring expression seems to say that you are a 
brute if you do not take pity on her. She closes 
her eyes in dreamy fashion, and when she opens 
them gt is with a tender gaze which forces you—if 
you are not wiser than most fools—to say, “ Dear 
Mrs. Tabby, accept my sympathy.” And then she 
will bow meekly and with low voice utter some 
plaintive words quite overcoming to a soft heart 
and head; and by gentle, unperceived approaches 
she will betray you into fondness—let you stroke 
her fur—until the very moment when you fully ac- 
cept her invitation, and then—the old cat !—spit! 
scratch !! bite!!! 

Miss Kitty*is not only deceitful, but also frivol- 
ous. Like her prototype, she sits half the day by 
the fire making her toilet with as grave a face as if 
she were trying to convert the Jews by torture,, in- 
stead of “frizzing” her own straight hair. Like 
her, tod, she plays with a string. She snatches at 
the worthless compliments which sweet Willie 
Spoons dangles before her at the evening party. 
And as the six weeks old daughter of Grimalkin 
chases her own tail by the hour, so does Miss Kitty 
execute the eternal round of silly sentimental songs, 
or repeat over and over the small end of gossip. 


Mr. Thomas is perfidious and cruel. He is an in- 
veterate prowler, and alwayg assaults his enemy in 
the dark. You may find him behind the scenes 
of a political caucus, whence he pounces swiftly upon 
his opponent; you may track him in the pages of a 
newspaper or magazine, where, with steaithy step 
he creeps near to some good man, whose patriotism 
and benevolence are a sweet song of life, to tear and 
devour him with biting accusations; you may hear, 
his cantankerous yell as he fastens claws of financial 
embarrassment upon a business rival; even in the 
black night of some great calamity, in time of war, 
or pestilence, or monetary panic, you may see his 
eyes glare savagely as he watches for prey, forget- 
ing the universal distress in his own eager greed. 
He combines all the vices of the great cat family, be- 
ing at once gentle and fierce, solemn and frivolous, 
frank and deceitful. We have seen him, after sit- 
ting in solemn session of all his mental faculties, 
evolving doctrinal theology from his consciousness, 
pounce upon some poor little mouse of a heretic, 
half dead with fright, toss it, claw it, cheat it by a 
mock release, and growl over it as if it were a very 
Goliath of the Philistines, on account of some quib- 
ble of words, some paltry definition of orthodoxy, 
some miserable little squeak, only less contemptible 
than his own hypocritical Me-a-ow ! 

When we see young witlings or slv old flirts of 
either sex encouraging at first sight familiarities 
which belong only to intimate friendship, or mis- 
taking superficial fondness for the steady growth of 
genuine affection rooted in character; or when we 
see them “fond of society,” devoting their evening 
hours and morning thoughts and weekly earnings 
to admiration of the charming way in which beaux 
and belles talk about nothing or twirl about in end- 
less pursuit of a fashionable sensation—which is 
worse than nothing; or when we spy wicked old 
Thomas crouching under covert ready for a spring, 
or wearing the sober mark of Judas Iscariot as he 
quietly meditates perfidy at the very table of his 
master, our soul is filled with anger and loathing, 
with pity and contempt, with emotions which can- 
not be suppressed, and we cry, Cats! Cate! Cats! 





As Paul said, ‘Beware of ” CATS. 





( 2ntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. Forp & C0.) A 








ISN'T SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 
SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE ? 


BY LAICUS. 


RS. POTIPHAR is very much aggrieved. I 

doubt whether she will ever speak again to 

her dear friend, Mrs. Chessleburg. And this is how 
the quarrel occurred. 

Some two or three years ago, Mrs. Potiphar picked 
up in New York a little girl whom she set to work 
to train as her waiting-maid. Doubtless the bar- 
gain was a good one for both parties. Sophie found 
a comfortable home, and Mrs. Potiphar had little or 
no wages to pay. I said this occurred two or three 
years ago; I think it must have been five. During 
those five years, Sophie, who is quick and docile, 
learned a great deal, and Mrs, Potiphar often chuck- 
led to her acquaintance about her good fortune. 
When other mistresses retailed their doleful experi- 
ences with “the greatest plague of life,” Mrs, Poti- 
phar responded with an air of unmistakable pity, 
‘““ Well, I consider myself very fortunate. Sophie is 
worth her weight in gold; I could not ask a better 
girl, and I pay her only ten dollars a month,” 

It had begun at nothing, and had gradually crept 
up to that. But at ten dollars a month it stopped. 
If there were times when Sophie thought 125 pounds 
in solid gold was worth better interest, she kept her 
thoughts wholly to herself. A few of the ladies 
said confidentially, to each other, that it was a shame 
to;pay Sophie so little. But they never told Mrs. 
Potiphar that. Certainly not. They only congrat- 
ulated her on her good luck. 

About three weeks ago, as Mrs. Chessleburg was 
prepairing to return to the city, and was looking 
about for a waiting-maid, Sophie occurred to her 
as justgthe one she wanted. “She is worth fourteen 
dollars a month to me,” said Mrs. C. to herself, “ if 
she is worth a penny, and I can’t see why she 
shouldn’t get it.” 

So presently Kitty Chessleburg’s nurse told Sophie 
confidentially that Mrs. Chessleburg was looking 
out for a waiting-maid, and two days after Sophie 
went to see her. The offer was advantageous; the 
wages, fourteen dollars a month, were satisfactory ; 
a bargain was struck, and when Mrs. C. goes to the 
city, the middle of October, Sophie goes with her. 

Mrs. Potiphar is terribly indignant. ‘To come,” 
she says, “and steal my girl away in that style! To 
come and offer her higher wages and make her dis- 
contented and get her away! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of Mrs. Chessleburg. I wouldn’t do such 
a thing, no! not if I had to dress my own hair all 
the days of my life.” 

It would be difficult to conceive of a stronger form 
of affirmation in Mrs. Potiphar’s case. 

That Mrs, Potiphar should be angry’does not sur- 
prise me. The loss is a serious one to her. But that 
all the other ladies should side with her is a matter 
of perplexity. Mrs. Chessleburg is under universal 
condemnation. She has not an advocate nor an 
apologist in all Wheathedge. As to Sophie and 
the additional four dollars a month, which is a good 
deal of money to her, nobody thinks anything about 
that. There seems to be a sort of tacit agreement 
among the ladies that one lady shall never offer em- 
ployment and better wages to a servant already in 
employ. Whoever breaks that law receives punish- 
ment as condign and speedy as ever trades-union 
visited on a recreant or rebellious workman. When 
Mrs. Potiphar exclaims, indignantly, “I should 
never have thought that of Mrs. Chessleburg,” all 
the world shakes its head, and solemnly responds, 
“Nor 1.” 

Tt cannot see the heinousness of Mrs. Chessleburg’s 
offence. The ladies fail to make it clear to me, Is 
not the laborer worthy of his hire, even if that, la- 
borer be a German or Irish servant girl? Is there 
any reason why wages in the household should not, 
like wages in the market, be determined by the law 
of demand and supply. There is young Tim, the 
carpenter. He was getting three dollars a day from 
Mr. Hardcap, under whom he learned his trade. 
Wilson, the city builder, offered him four and a half 
to go to Morrisania, and “boss” a job; nobody 
thought that out of the way. Mr. Wheaton’s under 
gardener was getting thirty dollars a month. When 
I came to Wheathedge, I wanted a good gardener, 
and applied to Jim Wheaton for information where 
to get one. ‘‘Take my man, Tom,” said he; “he is 
better worth forty dollars to you than thiyty to me.” 
And I have had him ever since. When last summer 
we wanted a minister, we did not hesitate to offer 





the Rev. Maurice Kite better salary than he was get- 
ting where he was, and nobody thought our act un- 
gracious. Indeed, one of his own elders, though 
with tears in his eyes, advised him to accept the 
call. There is my friend, Mr.N. He was formerly 
employed in a capacity—partly literary, partly cler- 
ical—by the publishing house of Fluter & Co. The 
Daily Trumpet wanted a managing editor. They 
had reason to think Mr. N. the man for them. They 
offered him the post with increased wages and a 
chance of promotion. He went to Mr. Fluter, and 
Mr. Fluter advised him to accept the position; and 
he is now oné of the most prominent and influential 
as he is one of the best editors in the country. 

In short, so far as I can see, it is the universal 
agreement and understanding, the world over, that 
employes shall go wherever they can get the best 
wages and the most congenial work. It is only the 
ladies who enact the law, that no servant shall be 
offered a better post than the one she is in, so long 
as she isin it. It is only Mrs. Potiphar who is in- 
dignant if somebody else offers fair wages to the 
girl to whom she is paying twenty-five per cent. less 
than current rates. 

In my opinion, the whole notion is a relic of the 
old-time slave system, which treated the servant as 
the property of her mistress. If there is any other 
explanation of it, I should like to hear it. Won't 
the author of Motherly Talks with Young Housekeepers 
enlighten me ? 


Wheathedge, N. Y. 








DISTINGUISH VHE.THINGS THAT 
DIFFER. 


BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


NE thing at a time is a good rule everywhere, 
and it is as good in religion as in trade. Says 
a man to me, “ My wife and I have been thinking a 
good while of joining the church, and I have come 
round to see you about it.” I reply at once, “Do 
you wish to join the church, or do you wish to pro- 
fess religion,— which?” The man seems confused 
and taken aback by so simple a question. Of course 
I explain to him :—* You know that you could be 
pious if you were the only man in the world, don’t 
you? You know that you could make your vows 
to God to keep his commandments and trust his 
promises, without asking leave of any man, or need- 
ing help from any. I hope you have not come to 
me to ask whether you may profess that you are a 
Christian. Of course you may. No man has any 
right to forbid you, or if any man presume to for- 
bid, he makes a fool of himself, meddling with 
matters too high for him, Now do you wish to 
profess religion? Is that your want? Do you want 
to make avow before God in the presence of wit- 
nesses? Certainly, by all means I should be happy 
to assist you. The people of God who worship in 
the meeting-house where I preach will gladly give 
attention while you assume such obligations. Is 
that what you want ?” 

“ Well, I don’t exactly understand such matters, 
but my wife and I felt that we would like to join 
some church We haven’t been living just right 
for a good while. She has a letter, and we have 
talked the matter over, and we like your church 
best of any.” 

“ Oh, so I see you and your wife are Christian be- 
lievers, already, are you? You have been. baptized, 
have you? You know the way of prayer, and you 
trust the grace of God, but you feel lonely and out 
in the cold. You would like to be counted in with 
people, and join yourselves to some society. Why 
don’t you join the Masons, or the Odd Fellows, or 
the Good Templars? They have real good times in 
their lodges.” 

Of course my man looks confused again, and 
waits for me to explain still further; for as a gen- 
eral rule Christian people have not been wont to 
perceive that a covenant with God is one matter, 
and a covenant with the professing people of God 
quite another matter. Two contracts or covenants 
are disadvantageously mixed up in one pious mud- 
dle, much to the detriment of both. So Igo on to 
explain. 

Taking the Manual of the Church I show him 
several hundred names. I read some of them to 
him, ‘“ Are you acquainted with any of these peo- 
ple?” I hand him the roll, and ask him to pass his 
finger down the list. “Do you know any of them # 





Can you love persons that you don’t know? In 
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case any of these people get sick, do you want to 


promise to help take care of them? In case any of 


these persons die, do you want to help bring up 
their children as well as your own ? 
these mechanics have a long ill turn, do you want 
to help support the family? Odd Fellows do, Ma- 
sons do, and we do.” 

My man, very possibly, like a nice Sunday-school 
boy who always answers what he supposes the 
teacher thinks he ought to answer, says, “ Yes, I 
would like to join the church that way.” “ What!” 
I say, “do you want to stand up and say that you 
love people whom you can’t call by name, and that 
you want to be responsible for them and their fam- 
ilies? When bad luck overtakes them, you want to 
share your last dollar with them, and treat every 
one of them as if he was your own mother’s son ? 
Is that what you and your wife have been thinking 
of doing? Do you intend to come to our sociables 
as often as once a month, and get acquainted with 
the brethren? Do you intend to take turns with 
your wife im coming to meeting, while one stays at 
home to take care of the children? Now, if you 
really want to join our church, Ill speak to ten or 
fifteen of the brethren, and ask them to look you 
up, and see how they like you. And if, when you 
know us better, and we know you better, we still 
want to go into partnership, well and good.” 

“ Yes,” replies my man, but with hesitation; “ you 
gave notice that next Sunday was Communion, and 
wife and I thought we’d like to join in season so 
that we could receive the Lord’s Supper.” 

“Oh!” I reply, “it’s the Lord’s Supper you 
want. My dear friend, we don’t own the Lord’s 
Supper, nor the Lord, either. We have no religion 
to give you, nor any sacrament to give you. We 
cannot give nor take away. If you are at meeting 
on Sunday, you will hear ‘all who love the Lord’ 
invited to remain and partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and if you or your wife want to be baptized, 
there will be a chance then. You need n’t join our 
church in order to get the Lord’s Supper or bap- 
tism. Christ’s Church is one thing. The Congre- 
gational church of which I am pastor is quite 
another thing. Now I want you to go home and 
talk the matter over with your wife, and get it all 
clear in your head which it is that you are thinking 
of joining,—the Church of Christ, or the little Con- 
gregational church that calls me pastor. You can 
do either one without doing the other. A great 
many persons love us without loving Christ, and a 
great many persons love Christ without loving us. 
Perhaps you would like to do both,—join the 

Church of Christ, and join our church, too.” 


Good comes to pass, and difficulties disappear, 
when this discrimination between professing reli- 
gion and joining a church is habitually kept in 
mind,—this distinction between our church and 
Christ’s Church—in short, the two covenants, one 
with God through Jesus Christ, the other with men, 
as honest friends and neighbors. 


For instance: Good Christians are oftentimes so 
situated that they cannot be faithful church mem- 
bers. Young people at school or college are forbid- 
den by the rules of school to be absent at evening 
for any purpose. Now, it is wrong for any such to 
enter into full coyenant with a church when they 
know, and the church knows, that every word of 
the covenant is sure to be broken. They can neither 
watch nor be watched, care for nor be cared for. 
They cannot bear our burdens. They cannot grow 
in love. They cannot perform one single duty of a 
church member. But still, they are Christians, 
They desire to profess the same, and to be com- 
forted by the sacraments. Therefore, let such pro- 
fess their faith in God as Christians, and make their 
covenant, but let them omit a covenant with the 
church. 


Or again. A brother walks unruly, disorderly, or 
entertains some wild speculation. The whole church 
is disturbed, shocked. A process of orderly disci- 
pline is inaugurated, and for two or three months 
little else is talked about except the vow that is 
going on in such and such a church, that is trymg 
to turn out one of its members. The process is, as 
doctors say about vomiting, unnatural, and the 
whole church is wrenched and made sore. Now, 
if turning men out of our church is held to be 
equivalent to excommunication, or cutting off from 
the covenant mercies of God, then, indeed, ought 
we to be extremely reluctant to take such a step. 
But if, as I suppose is the case, all that men can do 
is to declare that they disagree (and this everyone 
may know before they declare it), then I see no 
harm done to any one when the church, without 
process of any sort, without pretending to damage 
the man or punish the man, simply says, “ We no 
longer agree with X. Y. Z., and he does not agree 
with us. We cannot longer walk together. So we 
remit him 'to the hands of his master, and he remits 
us to our master. Henceforth we are separate. No 
judgment is pronounced upon his piety.” 

Or again: The difficulty of Baptist brethren is 
removed at once. They, if I understand them, can- 
not consistently commune with, or declare fellow- 
ship with, persons who have not been scripturally 
baptized, that is, immersed. I do not see that they 
can, The next step is of course that they cannot 


In case any of 


thing as communing or having fellowship with 
every one that receives the sacrament at the same 
time ! 

When the dinner hour arrives at a great hotel, I 
sit at the loaded tables with a hundred other men, 
each one settling his own account with the owner 
of the tables. Before I enjoy my dinner it is not 
necessary that I get a list of all the dimers, and go 
down to the office to enquire whether they have 
paid their bills, and so are in good and regular 
standing according to the rules of the hotel. I am 
a guest, not a manager. Iam to enjoy my dinner 
and pay my bills. Iam happier if I have a friend 
or two close by me; and yet, when I am very hun- 
gry, I stop talking and forget even them. So, to 
compare greatest things with things least, when the 
table of the Lord is spread by a Baptist church, or 
by any other company of Christians, if it be their 
table I don’t want to sit down to it; if it is the 
Lord’s table, it is not their business to say who shall 
sit down to it. Let every one discern the Lord’s 
body, under penalty that if he fail to do so he is 
eating and drinking his own condemnation. To 
his own master he stands or falls. It'seems to me 
that a large-hearted brother of the Baptist persua- 
sion would rather not ask questions as to doctrine 
and sacrament in that holy hour when he is about 
to receive the blood and body of Jesus Christ, the 
mystic food and life of a true believer. 

Churches like the Roman Catholic have but one 
covenant. The arrogance is something terrific that 
dares gather together men and women, organize 
and officer them, and administer church discipline 
as if a man, however descended and ordained, 
could possibly pronounce beforehand the awards of 
the judgment day. Priests can turn whom they 
please out of the Gothic meeting-houses where they 
celebrate the venerable mysteries of their church ; 
but neither priest nor bishop can guarantee or 
thwart the salvation of one single soul. They can 
talk, and scare people, but that is all. What great 
Rome cannot do, we, in our little churches need not 
try todo. We have two covenants. One with God, 
and one with man. We shall find it profitable to 
keep separate these two things that differ. 
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“* THE GOD OF OUR IDOLATRY.” 
indeed, and “ Jesus 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
66 REAT PAN is dead” 

(¢ thrist liveth and reigneth forever ;” but 
there are “‘ Chambers of Imagery ” in every heart yet, 
and before their unholy shrines what costly, offer- 
ings, what priceless sacrifices are laid! “ Thou shalt 
not bow down to them, aor worship them,” was not 
said only of the monstrous forms of Egyptian, or the 
divine beauty ot Greek ideals; it has a significance 
which embraces our own times and prohibits our 
own idolatries. One of the most prominent of these 
is child-worship. The admiration which parents 
are ashamed to lavish on themselves, they bestow 
upon their children. In this respect, how few can 
lift up clean hands and say, ‘“‘ I am innocent ?” How- 
ever large the circle of your acquaintance, if the ac- 
quittal of parents depended on your finding “ ten 
righteous” ones, would you not need the most ex- 
tended charity to produce them? The number of 
those who burn incense unto themselves is by no 
means small, yet it will hardly bear comparison with 
those who make idols of their children. Even good 
Christians enter this temple of Rimmon knowingly, 
feeling all their sinfulness—protesting while they 
pray. 

I do not know what in this gray, dreary day has 
brought so vividly back to me the memory of Rich- 
ard Hewitt, and thus led me to the consideration of 
this peculiar sin. It is long enough ago for me to 
have forgotten it, if we ever forget anything—which 
we do not—and to-day I see again the little town 
among those bleak, black hills, and hear the passion- 
ate gusts of wind and the bewailing sound of the 
rudely-stripped elms. I remember standing in the 
ruddy blaze that lighted up the porcelain pictures 
in the chimney sides, and being conscious without 
turning to look at my old friend Dr. Harl, that he 
brought into the room with him “the shadow of a 
great affliction.” ButI did not ask what it was; 
such knowledge generally comes without invitation. 
Restlessly the good old man paced up and down the 
narrow confines of the small parlor, thoughtfully he 
stood a few moments at my side, and then, as if 
urged by some sudden impulse, sat down and hast- 
ily wrote a few lines which he brought to me and 
asked me to take for him to Mr. Hewitt’s. “ He: 
will not see me,” he added, “and it is necessary I 
should know /ow he receives the information I send.” 
I looked up reluctantly, the walk was a lonely one, 
and it was getting near the gloaming; but after I 
had read the message, I did not feel at liberty to re- 
fuse to take it. “ Mr. Hewitt,” wrote the Dr., “ your 
son William lies dying in Dame Simpson’s cottage, 
it will be too late in a few hours to spare yourself 
great remorse.” 

No picture I have ever seen has so impressed me 
with the inability of wealth to procure happiness as 
that of the lonely old couple in the miserable splen- 
dor of the Hewitt mansion. It was nearly dark, but 
there were no lights ; it was very cold, but there was 





partake of the Lord’s Supper with such a one, As 
bs] 


but a handful of fire, The mother of the dying 


if partaking of the Lord’s Supper were the same }man sat Before it silent“nd! 


listless ; the father came 
to meet “meas I entered. is a note, sir, from 
Dr, Earl,” I said. He took it sharply from me, and 
failing to réad it by the dim light, held it in moody 
calmness until a Yrdle was brought, As he read I 
watched the colds cruel face, bub ‘he madé no sign. 

Deliberately teartng the nbdte’ into two, he replied, 

“Tell Dr. Earl it isa trick. I hive been dééeived 
once. I defy any one to deceive me again.” 

“What is it?’ querrulously demanded the old 
woman. 

“ Your son William is dying, madam,” I answered, 
my voice shaking with anger. 

She rose feebly, and bursting into tears, said, 
“ Wait for me, I wish to go with you to him.” 

“You will sit down, Elizabeth,” said her husband, 
firmly putting her back in her chair. “‘ William has 
delirium tremens, I suppose.” Then he laid the 
note upon the coals and watched it consume away. 
No further notice was taken of me and I gladly left 
the house, feeling as I did so an almost irresistible 
inclination to see if crossing myself would not dis- 
pel its evil influence. 


“ 


The grief of these people was no uncommon one, 
Their history had in it no elements of romance to 
attract my youthful imagination, and yet it did, be- 
cause a visible retribution carries with it always the 
influence of a visible deity. They had begun iife 
both of them in the humblest circumstences, sur- 
rounded by that bare, decent poverty, which of it- 
self exerts a hardening influence. Richard had the 
reputation of being a pious, prudent young man, 
and Elizabeth was known through all the Winder- 
mere dales asa thrifty, hard-working woman. Never- 
theless, the first years of their married life were a 
continued series of disasters, ending in complete 
bankruptcy. Soon after this calamity, that tide 
which comes once into “ the affairs of men,” flowed 
toward Richard. He knew how to“ take it at the 
flood,” and it led him “on to fortune.” Blessings as 
well as sorrows are often gregarious. With wealth 
and lands came a son to inherit them. This son was 
regarded by both parents with an idolatrou@affec- 
tion. All their own youth had missed was crowded 
into his. For his welfare they not only rose early 
and sat late, and eat the bread of carefulness, but 
they “ ground the faces of the poor,” and earned a 
name for cruelty and extortion which not even the 
charity which comes with death could quite forgive. 
Not content with making all within their gates bow 
down to their idol, the boy was set up like Gesler’s 
cap for the whole village to do homage to. And 
poverty, and interest, and fear rendered this hateful 
obeisance, though with bitterness and grudging. 
The father was not deceived by this apparent re- 
speet. Hatred is omniscient. He felt if he did not 
hear the curses daily lavished on his pride, his op- 
pression, and his miserly disposition. Felt them in 
the gloomy silence and the disdainful withdrawal 
from his vicinity of those not within the pale of his 
revenge. Felt them no less in the enforced smile 
and the humble civilities of those who acknowl- 
edged his power. But Richard and Elizabeth 
Hewitt cared for none of these things. “The boy 
William” was their world; their bank-book con- 
soled them for the lose of all humar respect and 
sympathy. 
it? Adversity they had forgotten, they acknowl- 
edged neither the right nor the wish to share their 
prosperity with any one. William Hewitt grew up 
and “stood beside his father like bis own youth,” 
the same in personal appearance, with the same 
proud, selfish temper, strengthened and intensified 
by continual indulgence and unlimited authority. 
But they had no fear of troubles, their wealth hedged 
them in; and what durst assault the golden 
gates? “TI shall never be in adversity,” was the se- 
cret thought of their hearts. Alas! how often such 
thoughts are prophecies of evil, the accomplishment 
of which “ follows hard after” their foreshadowing. 
The first cloud on Richard Hewitt’s sky was the 
news of his son’s dissipation and idleness. From 
his college came evil rumors of drunkenness and ex- 
travagance, finally disgrace and rustication. This 
did not improve the young man. He went rapidly 
from bad to worse. At length Mr. Hewitt’s safe was 
opened and robbed. All his efforts to fix the crime 
on others only implicated his own son deeper, and 
to escape prosecution the young man fled. Keenly 
as the father must have suffered, he gave no out- 
ward sign of it, and into the misery of his home 
very few got a glimpse. But in the village the poor 
women who worked occasionally there, told sad 
stories of the half-crazy old mother wandering feebly 
about the house, weeping for her son, and of the 
stern, silent man, who sat hours together without 
uttering a word, except to quiet her lamenting. 

Years of untold yearning aud sorrow followed, 
and only once did Richard Mewitt hear from his 
prodigal son. In that letter he told his father that 
he was dying in Lisbon, and begged him to send 
some help to his destitute wife. Greatly touched 
by the love and penitence expressed, he remitted a 
large sum of money with promises of more effective 
assistance; but on investigation it was evident that 
he had been made the victim of a clever scheme, 
and that his son had left Lisbon as soon as he had 
received the nioney. This blow was almost harder 





‘to bear than the first, If there had been any linger- 
1 


Indeed, what special need had they of 


ing remains of faith in God or man, this deception 
forever destroyed them. He became a misanthrope 
and arecluse. ‘In spite of gold and lands he was so 
wretched and poor that no shepherd on the hills 
would for a moment have changed places with him. 
It was.about three years\after this event that I took 
him the note from Dr. Earl. His son was really dy- 
ing now, gasping out-in misery and despair his few 
rs;jand, perhaps, scarcely less miser- 
able that night-were the doubting, grieved father, 
and the yearnings broken-hearted mother. If the » 
former was intending to be more merciful on anoth- 
er day, or to another message, he never had the op- 
portunity. When the sun rose again, Riehard and 
Elizabeth Hewitt were childless. His son died in 
my friend’s arms, resenting with his last breath his 
father’s neglect, and finding as excuse for all his 
wasted life, “ It was father’s fault.” 

And there were plenty to carry back to the wretch- 
ed parents their son's dying charge against them, 
and in the lonely winter days that followed, what 
memories of wronged and cruelly-treated dependents 
must have wandered through that gloomy house, 
and tormented their despairing hearts ? 

The greatest of our poets asks, 


‘* Happy always was it for that son 
Whose father, for his hoarding, went to hell 2” 


And we answer, No; never happy for him; never 
prosperous for him. Such money brings no interest 
but sorrow. But happy always is it for that son 
whose father “ devised liberal things,” who laid up 
for his children in the Bank of Heaven, and lent his 
increase unto the Lord. 

One cold, bleak day, in the following March, I 
passed the Hewitt mansion with my friend, Dr. Earl. 
All was as still and silent as if it had been a literal 
tomb, but repassing again we were amazed to see a 
little group of excited gentlemen around the door. 
No sooner did the Doctor’s carriage come in sight 
than it was hailed and stopped. ‘You are wanted 
here immediately, Doctor,” said a gentleman com- 
ing toward us with a scared and blanched face. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ Mrs. Hewitt is dead ;” and then, in a shuddering 
whisper, “ She has hung herself.” 

Thus, as in the days of ancient priestcraft, human 
sacrifices are continually offered up throughout 
Christendom, while to the true God, whose demands 
are all “a reasonable service,” we render but a cold 
and grudging oblation. What missionaries shall 
assault this paganism? For its temples are the 
hearthstones ef Christian homes. 

Is Richard and Elizabeth Hewitt’s idolatry an ex- 
ceptional or an exaggerated case? Nay, but every 
one can recall almost parallel experiences. And let 
us beware lest peradventure we tind them nearer 
home than we believed, and in casting the mote 
out of our neighber’s eye, we forget the beam in our 
own. 

How much of divinity still lingers in our fall- 
en nature was evinced by the great pity and forbear- 
ance shown after his wife’s death to the desolate old 
man. In the infirmities and sufferings which pre- 
ceded his death, he learned to have more respect and 
charity toward his fellow creatures, and more sym- 
pathy with them. Still only God could know how 
many weary, dreary hours into which no human 
comfort could come he must have spent. Hours 
when the same conviction which disgrace and death 
wrung from the dying Cardinal, must have found 
an echo in his own emptied heart. Hours in which 
he acknowledged with bitter tears of regret that if 
he had served God as he had served his child he 
would not have been left in his old age desolate and 
comfortless, 








A VIENNESE KITCHEN. 
BY BELLE C, BARROWS. 


HE well-to-do Hausfrau and Theresa, the rosy- 
cheeked maid, have taken the baskets and 
gone to the market; now is our time to quietly sur- 
vey the little kitchen without troubling them by 
our curiosity. We willsit down on this clean scrub- 
bed box and observe things in detail. That blueish 
white porcelain piece of awkwardness in the corner 
takes the place of our convenient ranges or iron 
stoves. Theplace for the fire is in the center, with 
a single opening over it which may be enlarged by 
removing a series of rings. On one side of the fire 
is the oven, and on the other the hot water boiler. 
Happily for our spirit of investigation Theresa has 
brought out all the utensils she is to use in prepar- 
ing dinner, and placed them in order on the range, 
as they will stand when the fire is made. For these 
economical people have no fire, summer nor winter, 
except for ten minutes to make coffee in the morn- 
ing, and an hour or two at noon for dinner, and 
again in the evening for tea. Instead of an array of 
pots and kettles there seems to be a row of iron 
mugs upon the stove. They have handles on one 
side in true mug fashion, and are lined with porce- 
lain and provided with tin covers. These are in- 
tended to stand on the surface of the stove, and the 
one hole in the centre is occupied by a saucepan. 
One misses the hum of the time-honored tea-kettle. 
That favorite accompaniment of every stove in 
American Christendom is utterly unknown in these 
regions, and the inevitable saucepan boils all the 
water for tea or coffee. 
| Beyond the stove stands a white, beautifully pol- 
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ished table, which serves in turn for mixing bread, 


and for washing dishes, for a sink for,the latter pur- 


pose has yet to be introduced. One wonders that a 


table thus used shows no trace of smoke or soot, but 
the fact that the cooking dishes—one cannot say 
kettles—never come in actual contact with the fire, 
explains this. The lower part of the table is utiliz- 
ed by forming a tiny store-room in which is kept 
the entire supply of flour, sugar, salt, and the like. 
For, like people in cities generally, these Germans 
adept the wrong principle of buying small quantities, 
instead of large, because it seems cheaper. Fortun- 
ately we are visitors in a better sort of kitchen, for 
whereas ordinarily the room is dark, or lighted from 
another room, this one has a large sunny window 
filled with carnation pinks, thyme, and _geraniums. 
It strikes me as peculiar to associate such flowers 
with the kitchen, but in Germany there is not a 
window in the whole house that has not its row of 
plants. Well, under the window, upon a low bench 
stands a small tub, what the Scotch would call a 
keeler, filled with water; beside it a heavy stone 
pitcher, and a queer shaped barrel. These make 
the water-works of the family. The funny barrel, 
very small at the bottom and large at the top, flat- 
tened on one side, evidently to fit a back, covered 
entirely over except an opening four inches square 
into which a wooden plug fits, and furnished with 
a broad cotton strap, is the vehicle for bringing 
the water from the fountain in the street up the long 
flights of stairs to the home or dwelling. Twice or 
or thrice a day our Theresa’s young back bends be- 
neath the burden. Through years and years of 
such toilsome labor the back finally adapts itself to 
the load, and nothing is more common than to 
see old women going about whose once straight 
forms are bent at just the angle necessary to carry 
the water, and who can by no means stand erect. 
All burdens are carried in these same wooden things. 
All market produce, coal, wood, milk cans, and the 
like, by men as well as women, though far oftener 
by the latter. The stone pitcher, which empty is 
enough to weigh one down, brings the pure drink- 
ing water. It is usually carried on the hip or shoul- 
der. But where are all the pails? Pails? They 
have none. There are no Shakers in Austria. Pail 
and its rhyming word bail are worés which convey 
no meaning toaGerman mind. Everything for the 
hand to carry has simply the ono sided handle! 
The Scotch unpainted keeler is the water tank. It 
is white and clean, yet one rebels a little at the 
thought of cooking from water that has stood in a 
tub. The Germans would quite as much rebel 
should one suggest that a tub would be convenient 
for washing! All this part of the domestic work is 
done in long wooden troughs, not hewn out, but 
made of boards fastened together, and which run a 
stream in dry weather, in spite of the damp cellars 
to which they are consigned during the week. Or, 
one should rather say “the month,” for it would 
seem a very pitiable life to be obliged to wash every 
sevendays. In Vienna onenever washes oftener than 
twicea month. In Berlin, and other parts of Germany, 
only once in two or three months. All preparations 
are made the preceding night, and by two in the 
morning the match is touched to the fire and the 
work commences, going on night and day till the 
clothes are wrung from the last water and hung in 
the open air. The ironing is the same steady work. 
They use the old fashioned pieces of iron, which 
they heat in the fire and then slip into the brass flat- 
iron. 

Next in turn comes the dresser, partly open, partly 
covered with.glass doors. No bright tin dishes and 
different sized iron spoons and such conveniences. 
Brassy looking German-silver spoons, wooden ladles, 
a few shining brass dishes, some copper, many stone- 
ware, and a grater of tinned iron, make up the list. 
How all the manifold arts of the kitchen are carried 
on without a tin cup, pan or basin is a puzzle to an 
American. The variety of little pitchers and earth- 
enware cups and porcelain dishes, though much 
heavier and inconvenient, take their place. 

The China cup-board through its glass doors dis- 
plays some handsome dishes, a startling array of 
beer-mugs and wine-glasses, and all the odds and 
ends of gift-cups and saucers that the what-not in 
the parlor would not hold, for there is no manner of 
doubt that there is enough crockery in the next 
room to furnish a moderate boarding-house, provid- 
ed that the boarders took nothing but tea; and yet 
probably no lips ever came in contact with any cup 
among them. They are simply ornaments, though 
questionably so to our minds. What can this 
piano-shaped object be, so carefully spread with 
purple calico that hangs in curtains to the floor ? 
This is our Theresa’s bed, answering for a table in 
the day time as well. The wooden covers with the 
calico curtains fold together and reveal an uncertain 
mass of billowy feather beds, covered with pink 
gingham, and under and among these, san3 snowy 
sheet or pillow-case, her weary form may rest when 
the day’s labor is at an end; and this large ward- 
robe at the end of the bed is her clothes-press and 
her trunk. A line stretched across the end of the 

room on which coarse linen towels are drying, and 
an iron door leading into « tiny chamber where a 
boiler stands for use on washing days, complete the 
furniture of the room. The. walls are white, The 


ceiling white, ornamented with rich colored borders. 
The floor, half stone and half wood, is scrupulously 
clean, so that it would be a matter of indifference 
whether one ate trom the table or floor, except for 
& matter of convenience. It is kept clean by the 
diligent use of the brush and soap. Not as the other 
roomsof the house, by wax and brush. This latter pro- 
cess, though it makes very shining and beautiful 
floors,—very slippery, too, to the uninitiated in walk- 
ing upon them,—isvery wearisome. Itisdone by the 
foot, fitted to a brush, with which one passes over 
the entire room, polishing a few inches at a time. 
In Germany it isalways done by women. In France, 
oftener by men, and with wonderfully slippery suc- 
cess, as any one will remember who has risked his 
life by a walk through the Louvre. But as beauti- 
ful as the shining wooden mosaic is to the eye, and 
suitable as it may be to public places, it has not 
the comfort and homelike air of our soft carpets for 
the parlor and drawing-room. So, also, the tall, 
white, ghost-like porcelain stoves that stand in the 
corner, though infinitely to be preferred to our close 
black “air-tights” fail to give to a drawing-room 
the cosy, cheerful appearance that the open fire in 
the grate aftords. 

But, hark! there are foot-steps on the stone-stairs 
and the Hausfraw and Theresa have returned from 
the market. We will open the door to them that 
we may see what they have brought that is delecta- 
ble. The basket is well loaded. There is veal, to 
be cut up into small bits and fried in crumbs, and 
then, through fireand fat, to be changed from simple 
Kalb to Schnitzel. There is fine-shaved cabbage, 
not brought in heads as by us; potatoes, lentel— 
like what the Israelites longed for, I presume,—cu- 
cumbers, and what not; black-bread, and a quart of 
luscious cherries arenot wanting. They would have 
had good taste had they exchanged the cabbage and 
cucumbers for fresh figs and apricots; but it would 
not have been German taste. The quickly-kindling 
coal is already aglow and would we escape the 
redolence of saver-kraut and onions we must fly the 
kitclien. 





PAUL AND GOETHE. 
BY PROF. C. E, STOWE, D.D. 


T may seem strange to some to find these two 

names placed together; and yet there is a pro- 
found reason for it. I do not by any means contend 
that Goethe was a saint—would to heaven he had 
been, for a most magnificent one he would have 
made, a sort of Jerome and Fenelon rolled into one. 
Neither his theory nor practice were unexception- 
able; yet his theology had strong, Pauline points in 
it, and his life was purer than the average of his as- 
sociates. He was practically very much like Dr, 
Ben. Franklin, and he never allowed himself sen- 
sual indulgences that would impair his health or 
dull his relish for enjoyment. He was worldly- 
minded, and not at all self-denying in the Christian 
sense; but he had a truly Pauline conception of the 
universal depravity and misery of mankind, and the 
utter worthlessness of human life, if this is the whole 
of it. No one more than he saw the necessity of 
Gospel hopes, and no onetmore than he regretted 
that he had them not. He was fellow-student and 
table-companion of the mystieal Jung-Stilling, in 
the medical school at Strasbourg ; and he bears most 
hearty testimony to the piety and faith of Stilling, 
and the wonderful answers to prayer which he re- 
ceived. He was a lover of the Moravians, and once 
joined their community, and wasan intimate friend of 
the energetic Lavater. He tells of traveling in a 
stage-coach when a youth with Lavater and the 
rough old Unitarian, Basedow, and -how they ran 
upon the mystic with all manner of gibes; but, says 
he, “the good Lavater was very patient both with 
the old fool and the young one.” “ Everywhere (said 
he once in conversation) we see human depravity 
and misery; it is the one universal fault.” Compare 
the first five chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 
He had a wonderfully prosperous life, to all appear- 
ance he was uniformly cheerful and hilarious. He had 
a healthful and bright old age, and finally died be- 
tween 80 and 90 without disease and without pain, 
he only just dropped off like a fully tipened apple. 
And yet, what does he say of himself? “In all my 
life,” said he, in his old age, “Ido not believe I, 
have had the amount of three weeks of happiness.” 
Why? Because he felt within himself that infinite 
longing for something better than this life can give ; 
and the great attraction of his Faust lies in the 
depth and power with which he expresses this idea. 
One utterance of his which is characteristically 
Payline, I must first give in his own words, for no 
translation which I can make will do justice to his 
idiomatic German : 

Stirb und werde ; 

Denn so lang du das nicht hast, 


Bist du nur ein truber gast 
Auf der dunkeler erde. 


Die and begin to be ; 
For so long as thon hast not this, 
Thou art but a gloomy stranger 
Upon the darkling earth. 


Every human being must die before he begins to 
exist; there is no real life till after a subjective. 
death. This in its nucleus conception is Paul—Die 





to sin and live to God—die to the world and live 
to Christ; till then you have no real life, no true ex- 
istence. 

Such utterances abound in his Faust, as may be 
illustrated by a few extracts from the very first scene. 
The vanity of human aspirations, which terminate 
in themselves, are their own end, he thus exhibits : 

How he alone is ne'er bereaved of hope, 
Who clings to tasteless trash with zeal untired ; 
Who doth with greedy hand for treasure grope ; 
And finding earthworms is with joy inspired. 

The impossibility of finding happiness here on 
earth : 

In the deep heart of man care builds her nest ; 
O’er sorrows undefined she broodeth there ; 
Still is she wont some new disguise to wear, 
As house, wife, land or child or kindred blood, 
As sword or poisoned cup, as fire or flood; 
We tremble before ills that ne'er assail, 

And what we ne’er shall lose, we still bewail. 


How much he needed the Bible characteristic of the 
good man! He shall not be afraid of evil tidings. 
His heart is fixed trusting in God. 

The misery of man : 

Here must I read in many a pondrous scroll, 

That here and there some mortal hath been blest, 

Self-torture still the portion of the rest. 
And is not this all perfectly true to even the most 
casual observation ? 

When in his despair he suddenly hears the Easter 
bells and the hymns of the church, he exclaims with 
recollections of better times, before his soul was 
hardened to unbelief: 


Ring out your chimes, believing crowds among, 
I hear the message, but my faith is weak. 
* 7 * * * * * 
I dare not soar aloft to yonder spheres, 
Whence sound the joyous tidings ; yet the strain, 
Familiar even from my boyhood’s years, 
Binds me to earth as with a mystic chain. 
Then would celestial love with holy kiss 
Come o'er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 
While fraught with solemn and mysterious power, 
Chimed the deep-sounding bell, and prayer was ‘bliss ; 
A yearning impulse, undefined yet dear, 
Drove me to wander on through wood and field, 
With heaving breast and many a burning tear, 
I felt with holy joy a world revealed. 


What would not Goethe have given for the hum- 
ble, joyous faith of Stilling or Lavater, if he could 
only have got it? As old De Wette said once, al- 
most with tears, to some of his pious students, who 
had come to talk with him, “ O, my young friends, 
I could once believe as you do and was happy; but 
now it it impossible; I have lost the power.” 

Fivally in this scene I., to the Disciples mourning 
the absence of their Master, the angels sing in beau- 
tiful recognition of the duties of the Christian life 
and its rewards, 

: Christ is arisen, redeemed from decay, 
The bonds which imprison your souls rend away; 
Praising the Lord with zeal, 
By words which love reveal, 
Like brethren true and leal 
Sharing the daily meal; 
To all that sorrow feel, 
Whispering of heaven's weal, 
Still is the Master near, 
Still is he with you here. 

This is Pauline through and through; this is the 
way that Paul kept near to Christ, and had Christ 
keep near to him; in this way it was that to him to 
live was Christ, to die was gain. 

I de not intend to say that Goethe in every in- 
stance gives out these sentiments as his own. Enough 
that he has the conception of them, that he knows 
what they are. The subject is but just entered up- 
on, and may be renewed hereafter. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK.* 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—— 
DAILY COMPANIONSHIP WITH CHRIST. 
Femway Evenrne, Oct. 7, 1870. 
THINK that if you look at the history of the 
disciples, and of their Master, you will be satisfied 
that the predominant feeling in their bosom, whatever 
their nature and disposition may have been, was not 
reverence, veneration, worship, but companionable 
love. Although it will be difftcult to find language 
that will represent more sublimely the divinity of 
Christ than that employed in the New Testament—es- 
pecially in the Apocalypse; yet, after all, it is the 
familiar and condescending side of Christ’s life and 
nature, his companionableness, that fills (at any rate, 
to my eye) the New Testament. 

Now, I feel that we do not half exhaust this ‘* lead.” 
We hardly enter into the conception of it. Still less 
are we able to carry it ont, or still lees do we carry if 
out, in our lives, to apy such extent as was designed, 
and as there is provision for. 

There are a great many who have inspired hours, and 
these are a great deal better than nothing, I can imag; 
ine a man in a dungeon, with a slit in the stone wall 
through which, for one single hour, when the sun 
westering, a little light of day streams upon the pave- 
ment ; but for am hour, only ; and then it disappears ; 
and all the rest of the time there is nothing but twi- 
light or darkness. 

I think it is very mfuch so with us as Christians. We 
are dungeoned in worldly cares.and troubles ; but there 
comes now and then that pure and clear sunlight which 
strikes On our pavement somewhere, Yet poker! 


Reported 
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only for moments ; and it does not warm us through. 

It does not dry off from us the damp, except at 

the one golden point where it strikes. It does not take 

away our cheerlessness. And the twilight abides. 

I find many persons who worship God, and who are 

conscientious and earnest. I find some persons who 
rejoice. I find very few persons who lean upon the 
bosom of Christ. I find very few persons who walk 
with Christ in his own spirit. 

A great many persons, when they speak of Christ, 

are thinking of the revered God, and are looking up, 

and are full of awe. Awe is aright feeling; but it is 
not the particular feeling that Christ was set forth to 
secure in us, which was that of intimate, endearing, 

familiar relationship, and which was intended to ena- 

ble us to carry ourselves easily,—yea, rather to make 

us feel that we are carried by him. 

Let us take some of the known experiences of life, 

and transfer them to this relationship. 

When a boy, going to school, finds that his teacher 
is not crabbed nor indifferent, but that he is very gen- 
tle, and beneficent, and kind; when, after a few days 
of stumbling and hesitating, he finds, though he is 
slow, and it is hard for him to learn, and he is no par- 
ticular ornament to his class or to the school, that he is 
encouraged and stimulated by his teacher; when he 
finds that even if he makes culpable blunders, arising 
from his neglect to prepare himself out of school for 
his recitations, his teacher has a large forgiving na- 
ture, and that if he chides him, he does it with a sort of 
gentleness, as if it were love that was speaking to him 
—how it calls forth the boy’s gratitude, and stirs up in 
him an ambition to make himself worthy of such kind- 
ness and consideration! Do you not krow that a 
child’s sense of his teacher's love, instead of leading to 
indolence, is one of the most powerful spurs to indus- 
try? He says, “‘ I would not study for my father’s and 
my mother’s sake, nor for my own sake ; but I cannot 
stand out against such generous treatment. I haye 
such a teacher, he is so good to me, that I am deter- 
mined to show my appreciation of his goodness by a 
faithful performance of. the duties whieh he imposes 
on me.” 

And a sense of the patience of Christ, and the long- 
suffering of Christ, will stimulate any person whose 
soul has the first’ particle of honor or gratitude in it. 
It is the most powerful persuasion, the most potent in- 
fluence, that a soul can feel. 

Almost everybody has this when he is converted. 
That which is generally the ground on which conver- 
sion takes place, is some such view of God's inherent 
mercy in Christ Jesus. 

But now comes the question, ‘‘Can you carry that 


‘| every day, and all the time? Can you go out into the 


world with it? Can you go down into the Red Sea of 
business with it? Can you cross the sea and go into 
the desert with it? Can, you have it during all the ex- 
periences of the wilderness of the year? Is it possi- 
ble to have such a vision of Christ that he shall not 
depart. from you, but that you shall walk with him 
from day to day ?” Its possible. ‘‘ Yes, for genius- 
es.” No, for anybody that will take the kingdom of 
God like a little child. Blessed be God for that! It is 
not the man who is learned, it is not the man who has 
had experience, it is not the man whe bas had training, 
that is the best fitted to take in the mysteries and se- 
crets of God. It is to the babe that God reveals these 
things. It is the becoming a litile child that opens the 
door to such disclosures. It is the inexpert who are in 
the best condition to receive-spiritual truths. But we 
overlay this infantile state in a way which is incom- 
patible with the truest Christian faith. Ido not say 
that all alike can have this faith; but I do say that it 
is within the reach of everybody in some degree, and 
of all of us ina greater degree than we attain to or 
suspect. 

Just think what a life that is which consists of 
Christ in you the hope of glory! 

Ihave at home a little old lantern, which, when I 
take it out and set it by itself, is about as homely as 
anything ‘need to be. If I were to take that lantern 
alone, and carry it, it would be a very poor help to 
me; but if I take a candle (it may be a tallow candle) 
and put it into the lantern, and light it, and shut the 
door, the lantern is transformed in a moment. It 
is filled full of light, which rolls out of that little cen- 
ter, and keeps unfolding; and now this lantern isa 
light to my feet, and a lamp to my path, and guides 
me by night, and in devious and dangerous ways. 

A man’s sonl without Christ in it is like a lantern 
without a light in it; and the moment aman has an 
abiding sense of Christ in him the hope of glory, he is 
permeated, and the light springs through him. I think 
people are handsomer after they are converted. I haye 
seen in revivals of religion most extraordinary changes 
in people’s faces. When people are converted their 
faces are illuminated, as it were. When people's hearts 
are kindled by the indwelling power of the Saviour, 
it will certainly show itself in their countenances. It 
is not the Master's face alone that has shone. Every- 
body’s face shines that has the light of the divine na- 
ture behind it. Oh! that each one might feel after, 
and find, and dwell in, the presence of this blessed Sa- 
yiour, who gives snch peace, and familiarity, and joy 
to your soul., 

I notice that when a mother goes away from home 
she can forget Bridget, and she can forget dinners, and 
she can forget clothing; but she cannot forget the 
children. They are all at home; but she takes them 
with her, every one—the little ones and the big. They 
sleep with her, and wake up with her, and are with her 
all the time. She cannot get rid of them, And when 
she sees something that is interesting she says, ‘‘ How 
Charlie would enjoy seeing that, would not he?” Or, 
when she comes to some little exquisite vision of 
beauty, she says, ‘‘Oh! if Mary were only here, 
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are so many lenses through which she loxks; and she 
Jooks at one thing through one, and at another thing 
through another. Her children are spread out (rather 
thin, to be sure,) over the universe; and she sees every- 
thing in the light of her love. 

And this love is not seen in the mother alone. There 
is the love of kindred souls not related by ties of blood. 
And this love is small in the beginning. First-love is 
like the starting of a stream. The Mississippi River, 
when it begins, you know, is not much bigger than a 
drop. Aud love does not break out into an Amazon 
at first, with trees and flowers on its banks. The lore 
and learning of love is not acquired or reached all at 
once. When our love is true, and ft springs from our 
higher faculties, and carries with it the reason and the 
moral sentiments, how all day long, no matter what 
we are doing, are we conscious that our burden is 
lighter, and that ovr difficulties disappear! How, 
when a man stands in the triumph of a great love, do 
evils, whose attacks before were like lancets to him, 
hide themselves! What a power love has to overcome 
those influences which would destroy the soul! And 
oh! that it should stay so shortatime! Ob! that the 
most heavenly of all exneriences that are earthly, that 
the most sacred principle of our experience in this 
world, should be as the morning dew and the cloud, 
and should vanish so soon! but they stay long enough 
to symbolize the greater truth, that we have a love for 
Christ which takes us up to him, and fills our soul with 
wonder and with rapture. Go where you will, you 
carry that love with you. Ard it brightens every- 
thing: it takes weight from burdens; it takes sharp- 
ness from pain; it gives triumph over despondency ; 
it irradiates sorrow ; it redeems life from its weakness ; 
it makes heaven upon earth. And while we are talking 
about how to humble pride, how to overcome our inor- 
dinate love of approbation, how to resist the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, how to do good without weariness. 
we seem to forget that there is one single receipt 
which is all-sufficient, viz., Love enougr. Love will 
do it all. 

Go intoove of our banks, and open the door of the 
safe, and look at one of those combination locks. Was 
there ever anything so curious? Look at all those 
tumblers and radiating parts. If a man had to work 
that lock by working all the parts of it, what a diffi- 
cult thing it would be! But how is it worked? Why. 
a man takes a little bit of a key, and slides it intoa 
little slit of a bole, and you hearaclick inside, and 
everything falls to its place, and the safe is locked, or 
unlocked, as the case may be. 

Now, if you have the right key, your whole nature 
may be made to answer to the touch of the spirit of 
God; and the love of Christ is that key. If you put 
that golden key to your soul, everything in your expe- 
rience falls to its place. 

The universal want is love. Christ is the exhibition 
of Love. Love is above everything else. There may 
be reverence, there may be fear, and they mav be filial ; 
but they are not to be compared with love. Christ was 
made to love. He is the Bride of the soul. 

A stranger remarked that aclond was thrown over his reli- 
gious life. by the conflict, in his experience hetween his desire 
to acqnire a competency by which to make his home pleasant, 
and provide for the futnre wants of those who are dependent up 
on him for support, and his feeling that he onght to give up all 
for Christ. Said he ‘‘ When T think of my family, it seems as 
thongh it was right for metodo all Tean for them; and yet, 
when IT am in a missionary meeting, it seems as thongh every- 
thine onght to go for the dissemination of the Gospel among 
those who are ignorant of it. Is there anv such thing as recon- 
ciling these conflicting emotions? Is there a key of the love of 
Christ that can unlock this problem of my life ?”’ 


Yes, easily. When the Lord made you, he made 
you just as you are; and when he put you into life, 
and into the place where you are, and surrounded you 
with the circumstances in which you find yourself, he 
said to you, “‘I want you to unfold those faculties 
with which I have endowed vou, in just that place. 
and in the midst of precisely those circumstances ; and 
I want you to come out a perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 
What is a perfect man? <A man who is perfect in all 
physical relations—in health, in bodily skill, and in 
industrial activity ; and who, according to God’s ever- 
lasting appointments, fulfilis his duties to society, the 
duties of his social relations, and the duties of his re- 
lations to the great spirit world. A perfect man in 
Christ Jesus is one who is able to carry all bodily ex- 
cellencies for Christ's sake, all economic exce'lencies 
for Christ’s sake, and all intellectual and moral excel- 
lencies for Christ’s sake. 

A man, in order to enter the kingdom of God, ought 
not to pattern himself after a needle. A needle may 
go through fabric easier for being slim; but God wants 
men to be broad, capacious. He wants them to be 
endowed with complex excellencies. But they cannot 
have those excellencies without going through the drill 
which alone can produce them. 

You employ a man to paint-a picture for you, and 
you wart it to be complete in every part. You want 
him-to paint the foreground, the roads, the sbrnbbery. 

« the little child, and the features of the little child. And 
the more there is is in the picture of depth of color, 
and variety of figure, provided the objects are harmo- 
Ng and the tones are consistent, the more beautiful 

t is. 

And God means that aman shall exercise all his 
gifts, and that he shall bring them into harmonious ac- 
tion in all the relations of life. The problem of a 
man’s life is to take the various powers of his being, 
and, under the sunlight and in the warmth and sum- 
mer of Christ’s love, and in communion with him, 
learn to be large in physical things, large in social 
things, and large in economic or commercial matters. 
The larger you are, the more gifts you have, the great- 
er the number of the forees which vou exert, so that 
you are consecrated to Christ, the more perfect yon 
are. If you go to your family and call that yours, and 
goto your store and call that business’, and go te 
church and call that Christ's, you will have a hard 
time—and you ought to; butif you put them ina row, 
and say, ‘‘ They are all Christ's,” and yon get a per 
spective eo that you will see the light of Christ glanc- 
ing over evervthing with which you have to do. then 
you will find a principle of harmony working in and 
reconciling these various elements which are different, 
but are not oppugnant. 

Another stranger spoke of the missionary life as being that 
which interpreted more nearly than any other the life of a per 
Sect man in Christ Jesus. 

I do not think the missionary life is the bardest life 
to live. It has its deprivations and disadvantages; but 
that very exclusion to which missionaries are sub- 
jected, is a means of grace tothem. ‘hey are shut 
up, as it were, to the Gospel. It is harder for a man 
to be a good spirituai Christian in Wall Street than 
among the Arabs. I think we at home need missiona- 
ries to pray for us; and for every prayer that we send 
out for them, they ought to send back two to make it 
even. Weare 80 wrought upon by the cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the power 
of material things, that we are begniled from things 
high and noble, and our moral tone is lowered ; where 
as, if we were ebut off from thore influen and 
dwelt constantly in communion with Christ, it would 
be much easier for us tolive. But still, itis a great com- 
fort to know that just asthe heart beats here at Ply- 
mouth Church, so it beats in India, in the islands of 


the ocean, and the world around. We are all of one 
faith, we are all in one line of march; and your prayer 
sweetly jostles against mine, though you are praying a 
thousand miles away. As, though the machinery is dis- 
persed all through the organ, when the musician 
touches the keys, the sounds issuing from the various 
pipes make one musical harmony ; so the universal ex- 
perience of Christ’s love in the whole dispersed Church 
throughout the earth gathers itself into one sublime 
choral sweetness in the heart and presence of our loy- 
ing God. 
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THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


ERDAPS the most interesting of all last week’s 
meetings was one attended and conducted 
solely by ladies. It was held by the Woman's 
Board of Missions, an, auxiliary of the American 
Board, organized two or three years ago for the 
purpose of sending women to labor among women. 
They are usually sent out in twos and threes to 
mission stations where there is already a family of 
missionaries. Abundant work is found for them, 
such as only women can do, and in every direction 
the way is opening for them. All the friends of 
missions are aware that women have always done 
important work on missionary ground, but until 
within a few years comparatively few unmarried 
women have gone out. The peculiar trials and 
loneliness to which such are exposed, give them an 
especial claim to our tenderest sympathy and most 
cordial codperation. 
We have been favored with the following account 
of last week’s meeting by a lady who attended it: 


Dr. Storrs’ church, where the meeting was beld, was 
half filled by the audienee. When the President, Mrs. 
Bowker, of Boston, had read the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah, Dr. Storrs offered a prayer, and then retired, 
leaving the meeting entirely in the hands of the ladies. 
During the first half-hour those who spoke stood upon 
the platform below the pulpit. But as it was quite 
difficult for us to hear them, those who followed were 
requested to go into the pulpit, and, with evident re- 
luctance, did so. From that time we found no difti- 
culty in hearing most of them, though they apparently 
made no painful effort to speak audibly, and did not 
raise their voices unpleasantly. Various reports were 
first made, which were well written and well read, and 
were as interesting as such reports usually are. But 
there was nothing in them to stir to the depths the 
hearts of the audience. More than half the time 
allowed for the meeting had already passed, and a 
feeling of disappointment was creeping over me, for I 
had looked forward to this meeting with the hope of 
receiving there fresh inspiration and new life from the 
missionaries themselves. I was therefore glad when 
Mrs. Bowker introduced Mrs. Rhea (Ray), who had 
been four yedrs a teacher in the school at Oroo- 
miah, where Miss Fiske taught so many years. She 
spoke of the ‘‘leaven which a woman hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened.” She 
told us very earnestly of the Gospel leaven which this 
school had so quietly diffused throughout the Nesto- 
rian community: Of seventy girls who had gone 
through the course of study there taught, all.except 
four are decided Christians. The Bible is the principal 
text-book of the school, and I fear very few ladies in 
that audience possess so thorough a knowledge of its 
contents as these Nestorian girls mentioned by Mrs. 
Rhea. We were then addressed by Miss West, to 
whom we listened with breathless and tearful interest 
while she told us with the utmost modesty and sim- 
plicity of her eighteen years’ service in Constantinople 
and Harpoot. She said the Armenian women used to 
inquire, *‘ Have you a mother?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” was 
the reply. ‘‘How could she let you come so far 
away?” ‘‘ Because she loved you so much,” Miss W. 
replied, ‘‘She prays for you every day.” She spoke 
of a visit to a village a few years ago, where she spent 
two sleepless nights in a stable—the only resting-place 
available. But she remembered that our Saviour, on 
leaving his heavenly home, was received in a stable. 
She thought how often while bere on earth he must 
have been oppressed with home-sickness, and the 
thought of his wonderful love filled her soul with joy 
and peace. In the morning she called together the 
women of the village and told them the old, old story, 
and begged them to learn to read it for themselves. 
A tew weeks after she heard that sixty of them were 
learning to read, and within a short time a large num- 
ber of them really received the Lord Jesus as their 
Saviour. 

We then listened for a few moments to Mrs. Chapin 
of Tiensien, who has lately returned from her home 
in Northern China. She said she did not wish to im- 
part to us her own sorrow and anxiety, but she must 
ask our prayers for the dear friends whom she had left 
in China. She had — heard of new outrages near 
her own station, and was overwhelmed with fears for 
the brave and lovely young missionary, Miss Mary 
Andrews, who had joined their ranks three years ago 
and brought fresh life and courage to them. She then 
told us the touching story of the conversion of the 
Chinaman who had taught ‘‘ Mary” his language. 
Their reading-book was the Bible, and Mary's prayers 
that he might feel its power were soon answered. He 
said to her, ‘* This is a wonderful book, but how can 
[ give up Confucius? It would be taking away the 
bread of my wife and children!” She could only re- 
ply by begging him to act in accordance with his own 
convictions, and trust the Lord to provide for his 
wants. But he could not at once consent to give up all 
for Christ. For some weeks he went to Miss Andrews 
every day with a burdened heart and a sad countenance. 
But one morning he entered with a radiant face, and 
‘old her that the decision was made. From that ‘time 
he was a decided, outspoken Christian, and an ardent 
co-worker with the missionaries. At the time of one 
of the recent outbreaks in the town where he lives, 
Miss Andrews said to him, ‘I suppose it will not be 
he best to open the chapel to-morrow.” ‘* Not open 
the chapel!” he exclaimed; ‘why, this is the very 
time when we must open it ;” and during these fearful 
months he has been unwavering in his courage and de- 
votion, Mrs. Chapin thanked us over and in for 
the ‘‘two Marys” we had sent to China—Miss An- 
drews, and Miss Mary Porter, who accompanied her, 
who was sent by the “‘Woman’s Board of the Inte- 
rior.” Miss Porter has charge of the girls’ school at 
Peking, formerly under the care of Mrs. Bridgeman 
and has been greatly blessed in her work. : 

The last missionary to whom we had the privilege 
of listening, was Mrs. Snow, a “‘ mother in Israel,” 
who has been for many years laboring among the 
wlanders of Micronesia. As she stood in the pulpit, 
me gentle, pore Be ag a y words stirred our hearts 
with love and sympathy for her and her glorio ork. 
We only regretted that the closing ~ tae 





‘hour had come, and 


that we could not listen longer to these noble women. 
But it was a rich privilege to be lifted up for one hour 
into sympathy with those who are following so closely 
in the footsteps of Him, who, though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, that we, through his 
poverty, might be rich.” We realized the blessedness 
of a life of whole-souled devotion to Him, and were 
strengthened in the assurance that whether here or in 
far-off lands, all who humbly and earnestly strive to 
lead to Him the sinners for whom He died, will still 
find His parting promise fulfilled: ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
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OUT OF THE WORLD. 
(From The Methodist, N. Y.) 


Shae is a morbid sort of piety which papreety 
expresses a desire to get out of this world into a 
better, as if the only design of religion were to prepare 
men for heaven. The grace of God prepares men for 
this life, with its responsibilities and cares, and when 
thus prepared, though ready to die, it is better that 
they should live for a while to test their newly-received 
graces, and to give an example to others. It is 
sometimes said of saintly people, ‘‘They are too 
good for this world;” but surely this is a great mis- 
take, for the world needs saints to counteract the evil 
influence of sinners, and to give evidence of God’s 
power to transform man’s nature. What a strange 
world this would be if every man, on conversion, 
should be immediately transported to heaven! Indeed, 
how could there be any conversions without the pres- 
ence of a living church to furnish witnesses for Christ ? 
We say this, not because it is impossible for God to 
convert men without human instrumentality, but be- 
cause his word and his providence clearly indicate that 
it is his plan to make use of human agencies, It is 
evident that Christianity proposes to do something 
more than merely to convert men. The weeping dis- 
ciples were left on earth when the Lord ascended. It 
was vain for them to ask, as did Peter on a former oc- 
casion, “Lord, why cannot we follow thee now?” 
There were sufficient reasons for their detention on 
earth, which they should discover in good time. They 
had yet much to learn before they could be ripe for 
heaven; hence the Saviour had prayed, “Sanctify 
them through thy truth.” They needed the discipline 
which contact with the ruggedness of life would give. 
They were to testify to the world of Christ’s doctrines, 
of his wonderful work, and of his resurrection. They 
were to lay the foundation of the Church and save 
men. Heaven was no place for them until theirework 
on earth was done. There are to-day many moaning 
Christians in the world who are perpetually wishing 
themselves in heaven, while they ought to thank God 
that they are still on earth where vy brs work for 
him. Dr. Gillies, in his Memoirs of Whitefield, says 
that on one occasion, when dining with a company of 
clergymen, Mr. Whitefield referred to his labors and 
anxieties, and said that he derived great consolation 
from the fact that his work would soon be done and he 
should go home to rest. The van f in general ap- 
proved his views, with the exception of William Ten- 
nent, who, on being specially asked, as the oldest min- 
ister present, to give his opinion, said, ‘‘I have nothing 
to do with death ; my business is to live as long as | 
can, as well as I can, and to serve my Master as faith- 
fully as I can, until he shall think proper to call me 
home. Iam God’s servant, and have engaged to do 
his business as long as he pleases to continue me 
therein.” It is said that Mr. Whitefield admitted the 
force of his friend's remark, though it must be con- 
ceded that if excessive toil for Christ’s sake gives any 
man aright to long for the repose of heaven, no one 
could dispute the claim of Whitefield. 


“THE DEMANDS OF PRUSSIA. 
(From The Nation, N. Y.]) 


We discussed the Prussian demands last week, and 
showed that they were justified by usage and by the 
military situation. From the higher political point of 
view, there remain two strong objections to the annex- 
ation of Alsace and Lorraine which we pointed out some 
weeks viz., that it would create a respectable and 
powerful reason for the renewal of the war on the part 
of France at the earliest possible opportunity ; and that 
it would introduce once more into European politics the 
practice, from which the world has suffered so much, 
of transferring people from one power to another 
without their consent. Once revive this, and we have 
the material for endless wars. If it is permissible to 
go back two centuries for justification of acts of this 
kind, the world would be plunged in confusion. The 
great rule of prescription to which we owe so much of 
our peace and comfort, would disappear utterly. Herr 
Jacoby, the Prussian Democrat, has urged this view 
strongly in an able and temperate speech, for which he 
has been incontinently locked up—a foolish and outra- 
geous p ing, for which the Prussian Government, 
though it may have the public at its back just now, 
will suffer more than he. 

Professor von Sybel replies to this that higher inter- 
ests are involved in this than the inclination of the 
people of Alsace and Lorraine; that, even if the Ger- 
mans do not take these provinces, it is folly to suppose 
that the French will sit down under the humiliation of 
their late defeats one minute longer than they can help; 
that they are sure to try and avenge them in any event ; 
and for this, which all experience justifies Germany in 


expecting, it is her solemn duty to prepare ; and that | 


no preparation will be effective which does not give 
ber Alsace and the German-speaking part of Lorraine. 
The question is, it must be admittedj an exceedingly 
difficult one—nearly as that which presented itself to 
foreign advisers of the North during the late war. 
When a nation is bleeding at every pore, in a war not 
of her own seeking, with the field still strewn with her 
dead, nobody can be thorougbly competent to advise, 
because no Lehenen can put himself in her place. 
At such moment she has to look for coursel in her own 
heart, and the nations are happy and rare whose moral 
training has been such as to make it certain that in 
looking they will find wisdom. 

THE POPE'S LOSS OF POWER. bd 

[From The Catholic, Baltimore. |} 


It is sheer ignorance of history and want of com- 
mon sense to imagine that the Church or the Pope 
would fall with the loss of the temporal power. The 
political independence of the Pontiff is a right mil- 
lions of Catholics demand ; they reqnire him to be free 
in the exercise of his authority, to be untrammelled by 
a Regium Placitum, or Minister of Religion, or an 
other of the inventions of modern tyranny, This 
freedom could not be enjoyed if the Pope were a pris- 
oner, and the Pope will not be anything else if nota 
sovereign. In another form, perhaps, but still the 
same condition of the Pontiffs that prevailed in the 
first ogee will be restored. By stealth they may rule, 
but at every exercise of ‘authority they must exer- 
cise a caution, a secrecy, and a prudence that will ren- 








der it difficult for them to fallv discharge their duties. 

Still it was done, and can still be done, and it will be 
done, if necessary. The very spoliation, vandalism, 

and despotism of the Italian will cause the millions of 
Catholic hearts to beat with a greater warmth of devyo- 
tion for thei’ suffering and helpless Father. Around 
him will be drawn, in closer bonds of love, the chil- 
dren of the farthest distant and least demonstrative 
lands. The martyr’s crown will add new glory to the 
tiara, and the palm branch fresh energy and influence 
to the shepherd's staff. Pity for undeserved sufferings, 
admiration for heroic @onstancy under trial, and rever- 
ence for the age crowned with virtues and adorned 
with merits, will not lessen the affection of his flock 
for Pius IX. 


FORMS OF WORSHIP. 
|From Txe Advance, Congregat' onalist, Chicago. ] 
ag 


A general lack of high respect to those religious 
forms which Congregational churches use, is ob- 
servable. Little scruple is felt in interrupting them 
by lateness. A very marked difference is shown in the 
attention paid to the preceding worship. The reading 
of the Scriptures is both carelesely done and carelessly 
listened to. The prayers are spoken of as long. The 
union of the congregation in singing is nota general 
practice. There is no uniform order of worship in the 
churches. People rarely speak of the worship as in- 
teresting or impressive, while they often speak of some- 
thing in the discourse. Ministers do not insist upon 
the great respect due to worship, but allow its neglect 
by sufferance. Children are not taught to respect the 
church as a building for sacred and peculiar uses. 
People speak of ‘‘ fine churches,” ‘‘ pretty churches,” 
‘*home-like churches,” hardly ever of ‘“ solemn 
churches.” Very much is said of the danger of formal- 
izing, and but little of the value of forms. It would 
seem that we have reversed the natural order of the 
sanctuary. We value man’s words and oratory above 
intercourse with God. We ought to remove if possible 
all these difficulties which prevent public worship in 
our churches from being what it professes to be—com- 
munion with the Highest. The worst formalism is not 
in excess of forms, to satisfy a mistaken but sincere 
craving for outward representations, but in giving no 
meaning to those few forms which we profess to have 
adopted as the only ones which can have meaning. But 
it is plain thatif God is to be worshiped, or needs only 
to be worshiped in the spirit, that we ought to use no 
forms whatsoever. We ought to be Quakers at once. 
Either some forms are necessary and appropriate, or 
they are not. If they are not, the time and expense 
spent upon them are very foolisbly spent. But we do 
not reason from this position. We have forms which 
we profess to ogere as needful and becoming. Nor 
does the demand for a spiritual worship deny the value 
of a worship in forma. Christ’s removal of worship 
from Jerusalem and Samaria, was not the removal of it 
from the earth. It has been finely said that Christianity 
was not the eatinction of religious rites, but the dés- 
semination of them. ‘‘ These things ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone.” From 
the very beginning Christianity centred in particular 
forms of prayer, singing and instruction. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the kiss of brotherhood, the prayer 
early in the morning, fasting and love-feasts in the 
very early Church show how it understood Christ. 
While insisting upon the deepest spirituality, the Apos- 
tolic fathers did not neglect those offerings of worship 
which were practised inthe ‘‘ assembling of them- 
selves together.” If all forms of worship are un- 
christian then the Church at large have from the be- 
ginning misunderstood Christ. e cannot allow such 
& misunderstanding to have existed, unless proved. 





The Church. 








Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used wn- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 











NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 16 (18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Monday, Oct. 17. 


Disc. of Christ Indiana — y | Indianapolls. 
Presbyterian. Long Island Bynod Huntington. 


Tuesday, Oct. 18 (St. Luke the Evangelist’s Day). 
Massachusetts State Conv’n...Plymouth. 


llinois eee 
New York State Association. ..Albany. 

.. Indiana State Convention Indianapolis. 
Pennsylvania State Conv'n.... Ph 
Pennsylvania Convention..... 

Evangelical Knowledge Soc'ty) 

Amer. Church Mi F ee 


Con; 

Meth. 
ditte. 

Y. M. Ch’n Ass'n... 


Prot. Episcopal 
ditto. 





ss'y 
...Evangelical Education 
Amer. Mission: 


New \ ork 
Harrisburg ‘* 
Philadelphia ** 
tica = 
W. New York Synod.. 
Pittsburg +“ 
2nd Synod of the West 
...Conecticut State Convention.. 


Wednesday, Oct. 19. 
Universalist ........ Michigan State Convention.... 
Presbyterian (S’n)..Alabama Synod Marion. 
Congregational .....M -. 8t. Louis. 
M. &. Ch., South.... eep erson, Mo. 
ad .. Louisville. 
stringtown, 


itto. 
Pawtucket. 


Wesleyan Meth sota 
M. Ch’n Ass’n. .. Rhode Island Convention...... 

i ..«.-Mechanicsburg, Pa 

New York. 


Reformed (Germ. )..United States Synod.... 
Nazareth, Pa. 





Unitarian National Conference 
Historical Society 


Thursday, Oct. 20. 
Presbyterian (S'n)..South Carolina Synod 
United Brethren.,.. Rock River Conference 
ditto. «eees. Lennessee nad 
North Lilinois Synod 
...Cincinnati “* 


Chester. 
Elroy, I'l. 
— Zion. 


Cincinnati. 
«--»..«Columbus eecsees cess Zanesville, O, 
.-.North Indiana ‘* Fort Wayne. 
South lowa ©  ecccecdebe st iuffts. 

. Kansas ** sees cesses» Humboldt. 
ditto. -«-...Missouri **  . eeeeeeeesd@fterson City, 

Y. M. Ch’n Ase’n....Connecticut Convention a a 
Baptist..............Ohio State * -+ee---Columbus, 





Saturday, Oct. 22. 
.Baltimore Yearly Meeting 


QUES... ccecrece Baltimore, Md. 





HOME NEWS. 

—§t. John’s Church, TroygN. Y., has a monumen- 
tal spire, the origin of which is due to a railway acci- 
dent. dane Porter Lincoln, daughter of Simeon Lin- 
coln, who published the earliest Episcopal periodical 
in Connecticut, took a warm interest in the affairs of 
St. John, giving her services gratuitously as an organist 
and, assisting variously in the furnishing of the edifice 
before its consecration. In August 1855, she was 
killed by arailway disaster near Burlington, N. J. The 
compaftly was sued. The board of arbitration awarded 
heavy d and the money accruing was presented 
to the vestry of St. John’s for a memorial spire. 


—A Missionary in the mountain sections of the Caro- 





linas writes that the American Sunday School Union 





Oct. 15, 1870. 
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has lately done great service, in pulling down the old 
log churches and rearing in their place new anc com- 
fortable frame building. Glass windows are now found 
where formerly the worshipper saw wide cracks re- 
sembling port holes. Instead of the banks of earth 


on which fire was kindled (smoking altars, as the cor- 


respondent — them) ; modern stones have been | 


substituted. efore these renovations, we are told, 
‘the houses of worship were more like places of 
punishment than sanctuaries of God.” 


—A Chicago paper on a recent Saturday printed 
notices of sixty religious services to be held the next 
day in that city. Of these fifty-three were for evangel- 
ical bodies. 


—The editor of the Liberal Christian publisbes a 
curious letter from an indignant non-subscriber living 
in Concord, N. H., which closes with the singular as- 
sertion that ‘‘liberal Christianity is nothing more than 
an Astromonical Rack Work Prism apparatus to show 
the system of Pagan Mythology under the cloak of 
sanctimonious Hypocrisy.” 


—The Board of Home Missions of the United Pres- 
byterians is encountering difficulty from the failure of 
funds. In an appeal put forth by the secretaries, it is 
stated that there isa present deficit of $30,000, al- 
though the financial year closed with $65,000 in the 
treasury. It is ,estimated that $375,000 will be neces- 
sary to completé the annual work. The draft on the 
treasury by the enlargement of the Western field is ex- 
cessive. {n Kansas alone, fifteen new missionaries 
have settled within four months. 


—The Western Catholic says that ‘‘ for every Cath- 
olic child attending a Catholic school, there are nine 
attending a public school.” It adds that with the ex- 
ception of aletter from ‘‘ the good priest at Teuto- 
polis, Ill.,” it has ‘‘ received no evidence that any mem- 
ber of the denomination was interested on the question 
of paying taxes to make his children infidels.” 


—A Synagogue first and a Rabbi “‘ only after a good 
one can be afforded,” would appear to be the maxim of 
the Jewish denomination. ‘Tne Hebrew Observer re- 
marks rather irreverently of those who pursue the op- 
posite course.—‘‘ These congregations can obtain only 
men of limited ability, whose sole merit sometimes con- 
sists in having a voice leaning strongly towards a 
whine, in striking a pious, devoted attitude in the pul- 
pit, and in smiling with calm resignation and modest 
meekness at every person they meet. The conyre- 

ation also suffers by having long, borous, vapid, shal- 
ow sermons preacbed to them of the milk and water 
variety—a drop of milk lost in an ocean of very murky, 
lukewarm water. 


—* Burleigh,” of the Boston Journal, is of the opi- 
nion that the free church movement has been hitherto 
a failure in New York City. In proof the old Chatham 
Theatre Church enterprise is cited. He adds: ‘‘ David 
Hale put the profits of a successful newspaper into the 
support of free worship at the Tabernacle. The suc- 
cess was not such as to justify the society in continuing 
the system in an up-townchurch. Lennox, with all 
his wealth, could build churches, but could not gather 
into them a congregation, or get money enough to keep 
the houses in repair. Vassar, the great brewer, built a 
Baptist church and paid for running it for years. It 
never paid expenses til! he withdrew his support, and 
obliged the church to maintain itself.” 


—The Lutherans from Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
are generally classified as the Scandinavian branch of 
that denomination. They have about 140 ministers, 
380 congregations, and 50,000 communicant members. 
They also have thcir Colleges, Theological Seminaries, 
Orphan Asylums, and Parochial Schools, well sustained, 
not by endowments, but by regular contributions from 
the churches. They are, at present, organized into 
three Synods and one Conference, the latter being pre- 
liminary to a future synodical organization. While the 
great majority reside in the West, a very considerable 

roportion is to be found in the East, espe :ially in New 
Fork City. 


—Of sixty regular Episcopal parishes in the diocese 
of Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburg, Pa., only one-fourth 
rent their pews. In all the rest the seats are free. 


—The Methodist Scandanavian churches in the 
North-West have been mainly built up by missionary 
labors in Norway. As rapidly as the Norwegians are 
gained over to the denomination, the better portion be- 
gin to ask questions about America as well as about 
dogmas, and the next step is emigration. 


—Zion’s Herald is our authority for an extraordinary 
anecdote, the main points of which may be briefly con- 
densed. A preacher, at a camp meeting in the West, 
delivered a discourse whieh chiefly turned upon the af- 
fectionate regard of Naaman for the land where he was 
cleansed from his leprosy. Alluding to Naaman’s re- 
quest to be permitted to take two mule loads of the 
earth back to his own country, he naturally enough re- 
turned to his own conversion. Warming with his sub- 
ject, he remarked, that if he could go back to Old Eng- 
land, he could point out the spot where he knelt when 
he was converted. ‘‘ And,” said he, ‘ I have often 
felt like Naaman! If I could just get two pints of 
that dirt from the spot where I knelt, J wouldn’t give 
it for all that 1 have eaten at the boarding-tent since I 
came upon this ground /” 


—The same camp ground is credited with a curious 
snatch of personal history, related by Rev. Geo. B. 
ay Ts a ag Springfield, lil., of his friend, Rev. Mr. 

on Cleve : 


‘* Years ogo," said Mr,|Hardy, ‘‘I hved on Dry Fork, near New 
Haven, in Hamilton County, Ohio, Here brother Van Cleve, 
then a rugged, not yee bsg erg boy, united with the Metho- 
dist Church. Such had been his former surroundings that when 
it came to receiving the ordinance of baptism, the boy tound him 
self a little confused as to the mode, but after carefully weighing 
the matter, he finally determined to kneel in the water and have 
it poured upon him. When the day came a crowd gathered to 
witness the ceremony. Among the crowd assembled on the Op- 
posite bank of the creek, was a man who took occasion to ex: 
press to those around him his or of the whole scheme 
of taking children into the churell, and in particular such a bo 
as thit. As the crowd were dispersing he stooped down, aud 
sticking a willow riding switch into the ground, he exciaimed 
aloud, ‘* When that switch dies, Lafayette Van Cleve's religion 
will be dead too."’ Strange to say, the unpromising switch took 
root, and grew vigorously, and is nowa largeand flourishing 
tree! The boy grew too, and although now the frost that 
never melts shows here and there among his locks, I miss my 

ess if he is done growing yet asa Christian anda minister. 

po Breen ‘trunk’ another ‘ tree’ has just been plan 

in the terial field, and those who ‘rise up and call 
blessed’ are legion !” 


—tThe bell of the Presbyterian Church of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., was melted down into Confederate cannon 
in 1862. Since thaf time the belfry has been vacant, 
but recently the congregation has purchased a bell 
weighing 1,884 pounds, which is now in place. 


—Three churches, with 110 communicants and 1,600 
Sunday school pupils, have been established by the 
Protestant Episcopal denomination in Nevada, 





—In seven counties of Pennsylvania with a popula- 
| tion of 200,000, there is but one Baptist Church in each 
;county. In ten other counties with an aggregate of 
nearly a third of a million people, there is no Baptist 
| organization whatever. 
| —The venerable Peter Cartwright was present at the 
Illinois annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: A correspondent says that for the first time 
in sixty-six years, he left before the close of the ses- 
sion. is eyesight remains unimpaired, and he is free 
from all disease save the natural weakness attending @ 
prolonged old age. 

a 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 

Baptist................Newburg, Me 
} ditto. ttewan, N. ebtinge> 
| ditto. e 

ditto. --.e--Liberty Hill, Texas...... 

ditto. Post Oak Point, Texas... 
Sev’th Day Baget, Green Briar Run, W. Va.. 
Congregational ......Moquelumne Hill, Cal.... 

ditto. Greeley, Col 

ditto. Elkhorn City, Neb....0... 
.. Hutchinson, Minn 


~ 
- 


ditto. 

ditto, 
Meth. Episcopal .... 
Presbyterian 


reesboro, Tenn....... 
North Vernon, Ind 
itto. . Howsville, 
ditto. «+ eee. Worthin, 
ditto. cecces all, Til... sd 
ditto . «see, Oleveland, Ohio........... 
Presbyterian (S'th)..Stanton’s Depot, Tenn....20 
i Derherd’s Station, Tenn. .21 
Halby, Canada East...... 


SI 1) 9851 8) I 


ee 


itto. 
Universalist. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Reformed Dutch Corydon, Ind 
Meth. Episcopal Montpelier, Vt 
Lutheran Commence, PR.... co. .cccccocccccccocess 


OHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Pleasant Valley, Minn....... 


Baptist Joocv'es coeccoeses 
Dumfries, New Brunswick..............8 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
Bible Christian 


ditto. 

Congregational 
ditto. gcence ye Ind 

Evangelical Ass’n...Naperville, Ill. (College) 

Meth. Episcopal ewaukee, Wi8..........++++e0+05 
ditto. St. Stephén’s, New Brunswick. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va 
... Setauket, N. Y 


Presbyterian Indianola, Ind... 
Presbyterian(South). Paris. Ky......... 
Prot. Epincopal. . «+.» New York City... 
Reformed (German). Hebron, Iowa.... 
United Brethren...,.Cussewago, U.. 
Universalist. 

itto. 


Congregational 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Presbyterian Church has no statistics of money 
collections for general purposes, dating farther back 
than 1820. The figures of that year were $12.673. In 
1870 they reached $2,023,956. ‘The membership in the 
former year was 72,096. It is now 446,561. With a 
communion roll six times as large, there is exhibited a 
summary of missionary and benevolent contributions 
one hundred and fifty-nine times as great! Comparing 
years closer together, and of peouliar interest at this 
time, in 1837, just before the division into Old and New 
Schools, the reports embraced 220,557 communicants, 
and $281,989 in the benevolent columns. Since the 
recent union, the communion roll stands doubled, and 
benevolent contributions are increased seven-fold. In 
the amounts raised for home purposes by the various 
congregations, the ratio of increase is not less flatter- 
ing. Thus, in 1851 the Old-school reported 210,306 
communicants and $1,056,023 in congregational con- 
tributions. The New-school of that year had no sta- 
tistics ; but the now reunited assembly reports $6,416,- 
165 of collections, excluding those for general objects. 
This increase may be better understood by a tabular 
statement of averages : 


BENEVOLENT COLLECTIONS. . 


1820, 1837. 
17} cts. $1.28 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLECTIONS, 
1851. 
$5.02 


1870. 


Each Communicant, $4.53 


1870. 


Each Communicant, $14.37 


ALL COLLECTIONS. 
1851. 
$6.95 


1870. 


Each Communicant, $18.90 





At the annual fall meeting of the New York Dio- 
cese Bishop Potter referred to his ‘‘ Pastoral Letter,” 
called out by the circular note favoring alterations in 
the Prayer Book, which had been signed by nine 
Bishops, and published in the city of New York. His 
reason for alluding to it upon the present occasion wus 
because intimations had reached him from a friend 
‘*that some of the signers of the circular note had rep- 
resented that the issuing of that Pastoral Letter was an 
act of presumption on the part of the writer, and of 
indelicacy toward his brethren. For those brethren 
the Bishop of New York cherishes, as he strongly 
stated in the Pastoral Letter, most cordial feelings of 
respect and regard. But he utterly repudiates the idea 
that any indelicacy or impropriety can be involved in 
the endeavor of a Bishop to protect his own Diocese 
from the effects of an instrument of excitement and 
delusion thrown into it from abroad. And since the 
question of delicacy toward brethren has been raised, 
1 shall dismiss the whole subject by stating to my own 
Diocese the nature of a rule—an inflexible rule—which 
I prescribed to myself when I first entered upon the 
duties of the Episcopate: I resolved, and I have rigidly 
adhered to the resolution, never to go into another 
Diocese to attend a meeting there, or to preach a ser- 
mon, or to make an address, which I should have rea- 
son to believe would be unacceptable to the Bishop of 
that Diocese.” 





How Roman Catholic Church edifices are built in 
feeble districts is curiously shown in the history of the 
Mount Clemens Church, situated in the diocese of De- 
troit, Michigan. In 1841 Rev. Martin Kundig ap- 
peared on the scene, and succeeded in establishing a 
mission and temperance society. Mass was said ina 
reom 11 by 20 feet, and the audience was not sufficient 
to half fili the apartment. Time passed, church 
structure was talked of. Judge Clemens furnished the 
lot. Antoine Moross gave the timber for the frame 
work. “Some of the richest Protestants” subscribed, 
and the frame was lifted in place. Then matters 
lagged. Right Rev. Peter P. Lefevre was brought up 
from Detroit. He paid for shingles and cornice. 
Lumber was wanted, and Henry Chapaton, receiving 
logs gratuitously, chopped them himself, looking for 
payment from above; and then, organizing a bee, had 
them hauled we to two mills where they were sawed 
on shares. hen spring came, one of the mill owners 
refused to go on longer, unless recompensed in cash. 
Bishop —— was , ge Eeounnes 
money for mills, a or the priest’s house, 
two other lots for a school. Meanwhile the good 





‘| Christian Church about twelve months before. 


people had had Fathers Kenny, Kilroy, and Dillon, and 
Moret. Then came Rev. Henry Van Renterghem in 
1846, full of cou and ambition. Pews were built, 
the church was enlarged in the form of a cross, and a 
spire raised, holding a bell of 686 pounds. Henry 
Chapaton had a hand in this work also, as did Francis 
Letourreau likewise. Finally, a burying ground Was 
purchased and set apart, in which, by the way, now 
sleep not only Chapaton, and Letourreau, but also Rev. 

an. Renterghem, made Bishop before his death, 
which occurred in 1858. Since that period school 
houses have gone up, ® home has been provided for 
three sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and 
various other labors have been performed to the joy 
of the church. We condense this homely story from 
a Western letter, partly to illustrate how money in- 
strumentalities are employed in missionary districts, 
and partly, also, to show the tendency of the Roman- 
ists to do full justice to individual piety, no matter in 
what humble town it may disclose itself. 


Between the Silas Baptist Church, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, and the Leesburg Church of Christ, situ- 
ated a few miles away, a bitter feeling appears to bave 
sprung up wholly antagonistic to genuine Christian 
unity. According to a member of the Leesburg So- 
ciety, ‘‘ Old Silas” is in a very bad way. Its member- 





3. | ship has fallen off to such a degree that the roll cannot 


fairly number one hundred while “‘ under the influence 
of its present pastor—a converted German Jew—it 
seizes every possible opportunity of exhibiting its 


*- | spiteful sectarian spirit towards the Leesburg church.” 


In evidence of this, it is asserted that in July last 
Joseph Hawkins, @ man of considérable pecuniary 
means, of intelligence, piety, and high social position, 
who had long been a member of Silas, presented him- 


5. | self for membership in the Leesburg congregation, and 


was ‘‘welcomely received.” He had been the clerk, the 
financier, and, indeed, in activity and influence, the 


y: | chief man of the Baptist Church. At the first meeting 


at Old Silas, that occurred after this union, he was ex- 
cluded from the Baptist Church for heresy, along with 
his aged mother, who had united herself with the 
The 
story of this pitiful quarrel occupies three columns of 
the Apostolic Times, and is told in decidedly unaposto- 
lit phraseology. Thus Rey. Mr. Salon's action is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ but a modern instance and illustration ot 
tho old sad story of the bigoted Jew persecuting the 
churches of Christ.” And as a climax, we are informed 


z. | that ‘* The Silas Baptist Church, controlled and guided 


by a German Jew, into the mean, petty persecution ot 
those who simply prefer a Christian Church to a Bap- 
tist one, and the word of God as a rule of life to a man- 
made creed is a pitiful instance of human weakness 
and folly.” 





—The National Cunference of the Unitarian denom- 
ination, which takes place in this city on the 19th inst., 
has one very serious topic of discussion. This is the 
question of abrogating the IX. Article of the constitu- 
tion, which is really a permissive clause, whereby so- 
cieties that do not accept the conservatism of the Pre- 
amble, are placed on full equality with those to whom 
that statement of faith is of essential and vital charac. 
ter. The opponents of the 1X. clause are led by the 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, and include such clergymen as Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, the Rev. G. H. Hepworth, and Dr. 
Lothrop. They are supported by many eminent lay- 
men, including Hon. John G. Palfrey, Hon. Charies 
Hudson, and some half dozen Governors and ex-Gov- 
ernors of different Statesin New England. An ‘* Ad- 
dress” has recently been put forth in support of thei 
views, in which the ‘‘ Free Religious Fraternity,” or 
the leit wing of Unitarianism, is sharply handled. Most 
of the denominational papers, among them the 
Laberal Christian, take strong ground against the ex- 
cision of the article in dispute; Dr. Bellows’ organ in 
particular, declaring that if the spirit of the Appeal 
should go into the Conference, it would produce ** an 
utter abandonment of all attempts at organization.” 











FOREIGN CHURCHES, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in extending the 
right hand of fellowship to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, has set forth his ideal of the Christian Church 
in language which justifies reproduction. “If the 
Church Catholic,” he says, *‘is to retain its hold upon 
the hearts and lives of men, this must be by loyalty to 
that ideal of its work and character which we find in 
the Holy Scriptures. What is this ideal? It is that of 
a spiritual society, united by spiritual bonds, and exist- 
ing for the great spiritual end of making earth more 
like heaven and men more like their Lord. It is that 
of a brotherhood of manifold civersities, not limited 
to cne portion of that world which Christ came to save, 
but absorbing into itself all that is great, noble, and 
true of all ages and countries, the soul of each member 
being the habitation of the Most [ligh, and his body a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. As designed by its Head, 
it seeks to be at once the appointed witness and de- 
fender of the faith—the pillar and ground of the truth, 
and also the guardian of morality and righteousness 
upom earth.”—As a further evidence that a strong 
under-current of genuine Christian codperation and 
union is at work in the English Church, a late sermon 
ot the Bishop of Lichfield, delivered at the opening of 
the Inverness cathedral might be cited. After remark- 
ing that ‘so long as men were clothed with humility, 
the spirit of subjection to one another prevailed—tie 
Church, though divided into many members, remained 
truly one,”—the Bishop continued: **It the Apostolic 
Church was right, then must we be wrong, No one 
body, it may be, now has the right to boast against an- 
other. But the question is, not which is right ur which 
is wrong, but how divisions may be healed. My own 
experience has led me to think that the reunion of 
many of the fragments of the Church is not so difficult 
or so remote as it may seem to be. The pressure of 
necessity in the colonyof New Zealand has welded 
together in one almost all sections of Presbyterians. 
The fear and suspicion of Prelacy has died out in a 
state of society in which Bishops are distinguished by 
the essential functions of their office rather than by 
station or income. . . . Looking, then,'to the present 
state of religion in this country, 1 cannot but entertain 
a threefold hope: first, that the several por.ions of tue 
Presbyterian body will be reunited; secondly, that, in 
like manner, the two sections of the Episcopal Church 
will also be reunited; and, thirdly, that thg Presbyte- 
rian body, sooner or later, will see, as their great leader 
John Knox clearly saw, that there is nothing unlawful 
in Episcopacy ; that their objections were to its acci- 
dents, and not to its essence; and that to Episcopacy, 
as it now exists in Scotland, there is absolutely nothing 
to object.” 





The Episcopal Sisterhood at Capetown, Africa, owes 
its origin to the bishop of that missionary divcese. In 
a letter just published, the bishop says: ** When | leit 
England, I took with me seven ladies, They were to 
live in one house, under rules of a simple character, 
with a superior chosen by myself out of their number. 





They’ were to wear a dress for protection ; were to 
bot Uberty either to leave, ort marry, if they s0 de- 








sired. It was an association of ladies rather than a 
strict sisterhood that I sought to found. From the 
first they have met with a hearty welcome from all 
classes, and all races, from the Governor down to the 
Malay and the heathen; and they have been largely 
blessed in their work. Buildings have been purchased 
and enlarged ata cost of £2,300. These include an 
Oratory, and provide separate rooms for the sisters, 
accommodations for at least twenty penitents, class- 
rooms, wash-houses, and recreation grounds. The 
Home is close to the cathedral. In the Refuge there 
are fifteen poor women, and the number continually 
increases. These are entirely supported by the sub- 
scriptions of the inhabitants. In addition to thig work 
the sisters give instruction in the Orphanage; Where 
there are twenty-five orphans; in a ragyed-school 
established near the Orphanage ; in the parish mission, 
and Sunday-schools, ot which there are six sets ; in the 
gaol, and in the House of Correction. They also visit 
our two Hospitals; and each hus a mission district, 
where work is undertaken amongst Mobammedahs, 
heathen, and poor Christians. I may add that when [ 
left, the Superior was bent upon establishing a Reftorm- 
atory for juvenile criminals.” So great bas been the 
usefulness of the sisters, that the bishop desires to take 
out six more, who must have private incomes of $250 
each, as one element of fitness. 





The recent organic change in the Irish Episcopal 
Church has necessurily greatly diminished the revenues 
of the under clergy. Nevertheless we contess to sur- 
prise at the contents of a letter which a Kev. Mr. 
Scott has just put into print, as coming trom a brother 
clergyman in Ireland. The letter says: ** For want of 
a decent mud cabiu to reside in, to add to all our other 
discomforts, we are Obliged, seven of us in number, to 
live day and night in the vestry-room of the church, 
which is ten feet six inches lovg by nine feet bruad, 
and, to crown all our miseries, we are in daily dread of 
being summoned by the bishop fur taking up our tem- 
porary abode in the vestry-roum, though the church 
was never consecrated.” 





MISSIONS. 


—Missionary statistics, which apparently ought to be 
very easily collated, present embarrassinents quite equal 
to those experienced in Cullecling general religious 
data. The editor of the Missionary Herald has been 
engaged pretty much the whuie of the present year in 
gathering together material for a tabular statement of 
the labors ot both Americans and Foreign Protestant 
Evangelical societies in the purely missionary field. 
The table, which he now publisues, though of exceed- 
ing value for purposes of comparison, is nevertheless 
detective in many important particulars. These de- 
fects, of course, are due to the strange carelessness of 
the officers of the societies themselves. Out of 21 Ger- 
man associations, only 13 repurted. When reports are 
obtainable, they are quite apt to be a year old. Mure- 
over, the statistics which are secured, trequently mix 
the operations in purely European or American colun- 
ies, with those among the “ unevangelized” popula- 
tions. Ordained natives and missionaries from abroad 
are often lumped together, and the question of fem. 
inine work is confused by constant omission of tbe 
wives of missionaries. Despite these obstinate hind- 
rances, Rev. Mr. Worcester has succeeded in bringin 
up the great mass of his figures to present date. We 
subjoin a condensation of his general resume of so- 
cieties, laborers, converts and revenues; 
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Methodist, South.,., 
saprist Union 
South. Baptist 
Free-Will Baptist............606 
Baptist F. M. Society........... 
American Mission Association..... 
Board United Brethren.......... 


EUROPEAN. 
Church Mission Suciety,,.......... 446 
Soc, Prop. of Gospel... ..+. sees - 16 
igs. Society eee 812 
Wesleyan Miss, Suciety ............1, 
Primitive Methodist. ..........00.+6 
Methodist, New Connection, 
United Meth. F. Church 
Welsh Calv. Methodist. 
Baptist Mics. Suciety,... 
Gen. Buptist 
Church of Scotland. 


Knglish Presbyterian 

Lrish Presbyverian..... 
China Inland Miss.,... 
south Am. Miss. Society... aie 
Chris. Vernacular Educa p Soc.... 
Miss. to Hill ‘Lribes 
Moravians 
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Java Com. Amaterdam., 
Khenish Miss. Society... 
French Evang. Miss. suciety 
Leipsic Evang. Luth. Miss, soc... 
—— seeccccecccesce 


o Unioa........... 
do. China 
Gosner’s Misa. (Geriin).... 
N. Ge:man Miss. 5vc,,.. 
Hermansburg Miss. 5oc,... 
i trecht Mi-8 50c.......... . 
bvang. Fatherlands Inst. Miss.... 
Pilgrim Miss. of ot. Creshons 
Danish Miss. Soc 
Norwegian Miss. Soc.... 
Total....cccccccccececeeenageee+ 8629 9,425 242,020 £1,248, 191 
It should be remarked Phat in sevelal cases the figures 
of the above table are necessarily conjectural, Averay- 
ing the means at their command, there will be found a 
marked difference in the work accomplished by separ- 
ate religious organizations. The grand totals or Amer- 
ican and foreign labor show a nearer equality in com- 
parative results than we bad auticipaied. Burope 
spends about tour umes more Lban this Couully, aud 
uas about four times as maby Wisclolaries abd oiler 
labourers. lis Converts aie alsv tour Lidies Wule Duc) UUs 
tban those of Auierican sucicties, This equality, it 
should be added, tails to maintain itself in tue school 
record. The number of mission pupils educated by 
our associations is 40,429 ; that of the European asso- 
ciations, 242,020; the latter in this case doing about. 
siz times the work of the former. 
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—The ‘‘ Mite-Chests System,” which has lately been 
introduced by the Protestart Episcopal Church in this 
country, as @ self-operating metuod tor collecting funds 
in aid of mission work, is touud Ww be a success. Lie 
Spirit of Misswns says Wat 20,000 of Licce Guests Lave 
been sent vul for Pe-dellvely Uclurs tue Lit wl dauuaty. 
Less than 6,000 gave returus fur we first halt year of 
$7,777.73. The wotal realizations, within one year from 
the day on which the first one was sent into the field, 
are estimated in advance at from twenty-five to thirty 
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HEBREW PROPHECY. 
[From Stanley's History of the Jewish Church. } 


~— me 


T is undoubtedly true that the Prophets of the 
Old Dispensation did in a marked and especial man- 
ner look forward to the Future. It was this which gave 


to the whole Jewish nation an upward, forward, . pro- 
gressive character, such as no Asiatic, no ancient, I 
may almost say, no other nation has ever had in the 
same degree, 
people, they shared and they personated the general 
spirit of tenacious trust and hope that distinguishes the 
people itself. Their warnings, their consolations, their 
precepts, when relating to the past and the present, are 
clothed in imagery drawn from the future. The very 
form of the Hebrew verb, in which one tense is used 
both for the past and the future, lends itself to this 
mode of speech. They were conceived as shepherds 
seated on the top of one of the hills of Judza, seeing 
far over the heads of their flocks, and guiding them ac- 
cordingly ; or as. watchmen standing on some lofty 
tower, witha wider horizon within their view than 
that of ordinary men. ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ? 
Watchman, what of the night ?’’ was the question ad- 
dressed to Isaiah by an anxious world below... ‘* I will 
stand upon my watch,” is the expression of Habakkuk, 
‘*and set me upon the tower, and will watch to see 
what He will say unto me. Though the vision tarry, 
wait for it; it will surely come; it will not tarry.” 
Their practical and religious exhortations were, it is 
true, conveyed witha force which needed no further 
attestation. Of all of them, in a certain sense, it might 
be said as of the Greatest of all, that they spoke ‘‘as 
one having authority and not as the scribes.” Still 
there are special signs of authority besides, and of 
these, one of the chief, from first to last, was their 
‘* speaking things to come.” And this token.of Divinity 
extends (and here again I speak quite irrespectively of 
any special fulfillments of special predictions) to the 
whole Prophetic order, in Old and New Téstament 
alike. There is nothing which to any reflecting mind 
is more signal a proof of the Bible being really the 
guiding book of the world’s history, than its anticipa- 
tions, predictions, insight, into the wants of men far 
beyond the age in which it was written. That modern 
element which we find in it,—so like our own times, 
so unlike the ancient framework of its natural form, 
Gentile, European, turn of thought—so unlike the 
Asiatic language and scenery which wasits cradle; 
that enforcement. of principles and duties, which for 
years and centuries lay almost unperceived, because 
hardly ever understood, in its sacred pages ; but which 
we now see to be in accordance with the utmost re- 
quirements of philosophy and civilization ; those prin- 
ciples of toleration, chivalry, discrimination, propor- 
tion, which even now are not appreciated as they ought 
to be, and which only can be fully realized in ages yet 
to come ; these are the unmistakable predictions of the 
Prophetic spirit of the Bible, the pledges of its inex- 
haustible resources. 

Thus much for the general aspect of the Prophetical 
office as it looked to the future. , But there 
are several points which at once place the Prophetic 
predictions on a different level from any of these 
[prophecies of other nations.] It is not that they 
are more exact in particulars of time and place; 
none can be more so than that of the twelve cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire; and our Lord Him- 
self has excluded the precise knowledge of times and 
seasons from the widest and highest range of the Pro- 
phetic vision. The difference rather lies in their close 
connection with the moral and spiritual character of 
the Prophetic mission, and their freedom (for the most 
part) from any of those fantastic and arbitrary accom- 
paniments by which so many secluar predictions are 
distinguished. They are almost always founded on the 
denunciations of moral evil, or the exaltation of moral 

ood, not onthe mere localities or cities concerned. 
The nations whose doom is pronounced thus become 
representatives of moral principles and examples to all 
ages alike. Israel, Jerusalem, Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, 
are personifications of states or principles still existing, 
and thus the predictions concerning them have, as Lord 
Bacon says, constantly germinant fulfillments. The se- 
cular events which are thus predicted are (with a few 
possible exceptions) within the horizon of the Prophet’s 
age, and are thus capable of being turned to the prac- 
tical edification of the Prophet’s own age and country. 
As in the vision of Pisgah, the background is suggested 
by the foreground. No object is introduced which a 
contemporary could fail to appreciate. and understand 
in outline, although its remoter and fuller meaning 
might be reserved for a far distant future. These pre- 
dictions are also, in several striking instances, made 
dependent onthe moral condition of those to whom 
they are addressed, and are thus divested of the appear- 
ance of blind caprice or arbitrary fate, in which the 
literal predictions of both ancient and modern divin- 
ation so much delight. ‘‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.”’ No denunciation is more abso- 
lute in its terms than this; and of none is the frustra- 
tion more complete. The true Prophetic lesson of the 
. Book of Jonah is, that there was a principle in the 
moral government of God, more sacred and more per- 
emptory even than the accomplishment of the most 
cherished prediction. ‘‘God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way ; and God repented of 
the evil, that He had said that He would do unto them ; 
and He did it not.” What here appears in a single case 
is laid down as a universal rule by the Prophet Jere- 
miah. “At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation . to destroy it; if thatmation . . . 
turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation . to build and to 
plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I said 
I would benefit them.” 

I pass to the second grand @Kample of the predict- 
ive spirit of the Prophets. It wasthe distinguishing 
mark of the Jewish peop that their golden age was 
not in the past, but in the future ; that their greatest 
Hero (as they deemed Him to be) was not their found- 
er, but their founder's latest descendant. Their tra- 
ditions, their fancies, their glories, gathered round the 
head not of a chief, or warrior, or sage that had been, 
but of a King, a Deliverer, a Prophet who was to come, 
Of this singular expectation the Prophets were, if not 
the chief authors, at least the chief exponents. Some- 
times He is named, sometimes He is unnamed ; some- 
times He is almost identified with some actual Prince 
of the coming or the present generation, sometimes 
He recedes into the distant ages. But again and again, 
at least in the later Prophetic writings, the vista is 
closed by His person, His character, His reign. And 
almost everywhere the Prophetic spirit, in the delinea- 
tion of His coming, remains true to itself. Heis to 
pe a King, a Conqueror, yet not by the common 
weapons of earthly warfare, but by those only weapons 
which the Prophetic order recognized,—by justice, 
mercy, truth and goodness,—by suffering, by endur- 
ance, by identification of Himself with the joys, the 
sufferings of His nation, by opening a wider sympathy 
to the whole human race than had ever been opened 
before. That this expectation, however es 
existed in a greater or less degree amongst the Pro- 


Representing as they did the whole 


phets,. is, not doubted by qny theologians of any school 
whatever. _It.is no, matter of controversy... It isa 
simple and universally. recognized fact, that filled with 
these Prophetic images, the whole Jewish nation—nay, 
at last the whole Eastern world—did look forward with 
longing expectation to the.coming of this future Con- 
queror. Was, this unp ed expectation realized ? 
And here again I speak only of facts which are acknow- 
ledged by Germans and; men, no less than by 
Englishmen, by criticsand by sceptics, even more, full 
than by theologians and ecclesiastics, There did arise 
out of this nationa Character, by, universal consent as 
unparalleled as the expectation which had preceded 
Him. Jesusof Nazareth was, on the most superficlal 
no less than on the deepest view we take of His coming, 
the greatest name, the most ¢xtraordinary power, that 
has ever crossed the stage of History. And this great- 
ness consisted not in outward power, but, precisely in 
those qualities in which from first to last the Prophetic 
order thad laid the utmost stress,—justice and love, 
goodness and truth. 

I push this argument no further. Its force is weak. 
ened the moment we introduce into it any controverted 
detail. The fact which arrests our attention is, that 
side by side with this great expectation, appears the 
great climax to which the whole History leads up. It 
isa proof, if anything can be a proof, of a unity of 
design, in the education of the Jews, in the history of 
the world. It isa proof that the events of the Christ- 
ian Dispensation were planted on the very centre of 
human hopes and fears. It is a proof that the noblest 
hopes and aspirations that were ever breathed were not 
disappointed ; and that when ‘‘ God spake by the Pro- 
hets” of the coming Christ, He spake of that which in 
is own good time He was certain to bring to pass. 














LITERAKY NOTES. 


— Danze Deroz, whose wide range of literary per- 
formance makes any of the special titles of ‘‘ novelist,” 
‘* poet,”’ ‘‘ historian,’’ inadequate to express his real relation 
to his century, has just been honored by the erection ofa 
memorial monument over his grave at Bunhill fields—that 
noted cemetery of English nomconformists. This act of 
tardy justice is due to the conductors of the Christian 
World, who recently proposed a sixpence subscription from 
all admirers of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Some- 
thing less than a thousand dollars was thus collected, and 
with this fund a memorial column in white marble has been 
reared, the ceremony of unveiling taking place on Sept. 14. 
The menument is close to the grave of Isaac Watts, and 
overlooks that of John Bunyan. Mr. Reed, M. P., in ad- 
dressing the large assemblage which the occasion had drawn 
forth, remarked that ‘‘1t is now 139 years!since a few .,.poor 
men bore to this spot for burial the remains of one still 
poorer than themselves. A low headstone at the end of the 
turfed grave was inscribed with the name, roughly chiselled, 
of Daniel Defoe. Years afterwards, when Johnson, Frank- 
lin, Scott, Lamb, and Coleridge had broken silence, Tal- 
fourd demanded for that man a public statue.” This de- 
mand would not appear to be satisfied by the present monu- 
ment, which is briefly described as an Egyptian or Cleo- 
patric pillar, eight feet four inches at the base, and thence 
tapering to a height of seventeen feet. 


— That The Mystery of Edwin Drood ‘‘ was fortu- 
nately not compiled by Wilkie Collins,” is something that 
all the major, minor, and minimum critics have been saying 
for the past four or five weeks. The singular unanimity 
with which this platitude has repeated itself is not the least 
curious feature of the matter; especially when it is consid- 
ered that not only has Mr. Collins such a warm personal 
feeling of friendship toward the memory of Dickens as 
would have rendered ‘the task imputed to him repugnant, 
but he would equally have been prevented from undertaking 
it from motives of health, which at present forbid the per- 
formance of anything save the lightest literary labor. More- 
over, the critics who have been loudly cackling over what 
they call ‘injustice to genius, forget that there are two 
elasses of readers in the world, to wit: a very small one, 
which eares more for the author than for his work; anda 
very large one, which cares most for the work and least for 
the author. The novel reader, per excellence, ranks in the 
latter category. To him, the incomplete Mystery is a dis- 
appointment. People of that type would prefer the whole 
story rather than a torso. When they go toa play they 
wish to see the play out, even if Booth is indisposed or 
Seebach has a sore throat. Now anybody whe has followed 
up Dickens’ incomplete novel to its last broken chapter 
must know that the plot is one in the pure Collins style. 
The author of the Woman in White is the man of men to 
carry the story through in the spirit of its beginning. Out- 
side of the film of humor and exaggeration which is the 
Dickens’ property in fee simple, we have a mystery ofa 
death, and of a wild love crossing that death, with a horror 
of opium smoke through it, with a growing detective flavor 
in it, with precisely those elements in it, which Collins 
could handle like a master. Datchery and Grewgious were 
the instruments by which Jas per Drood’s crime was to be 
hounded down. Putting aside the coloring, Collins could 
follow out their work in a way which would make the aver- 
age novel reader glad. He could do a great deal with the 
Nevilles, though he might fail in the metaphysical subtle- 
ties necessary for a complete character-painting. Crisparkle 
would be wax in his hands. Saprea would not be unman- 
ageble. Miss Twinkleton would be nuts to him. Dardles, 
the ‘‘ Deputy,” would be the most difficult character. But 
altogether it is a story that Collins could dress up into one 
of the most exciting books of the circulating libraries, 
Probably it is well for his reputation, or rather for his quiet 
among the critics, that he cannot and would not hazard the 
thing, yet if the suffrages of novel readers were to carry the 
day, there can be little doubt but that he would be com- 
pelled to execute the task by a highly unanimous plebiscitum. 


— Bulwer is credited with having nearl completed 
a new novel which is to be printed as a serial in Blackwoed’s 
Magazine. Theo title is not as yet given out, although a 
rivalry has already sprung up on this side of the water for 
the advance sheets, one house bidding £500 for exelusive 
rights. With reference to a possible danger from the death 
of the author, the American Literary Gazette remarks that 
no difficulty need be apprehended on that score, if we may 
believe a statement of Lord Lytton in his Caxton Series to 
the effect that whenever he agrees to write a story for publi- 
cation in numbers, he completes the whole before the first 
page of the manuscript is permitted to go to the publisher. 
— Dr. Silvia Gaio, reppted as, the, best noyelist.in 
‘Portugal, is deceased. He had attained his. forlieth year. 
His earliest work of fiction was ‘‘ Mario.” He also founded 
and edited the “ Journal of Ooimbra,’”’ wrote a history’and 








plays, and was one of the ablest of modern Portuguese 
authors. 


— The Aldine Press, for October, is a mere than 
creditable number, the illustrations evincing a very happy 
selection, and the presswork exhibiting a care and finish of 
almost supreme exeellence. Dore’s ‘‘ Paulo and Francesca,” 
a masterly piece in itself, is rendered doubly valuable by 
Mrs, Conant's admirable commentary. ‘Parley the Por- 
ter” is another fine woodcut, while “ Squirrel Hunting,” by 
Huyot, though open to minor criticism in some points of 
its design, is exceedingly apropos for the season. Among 
the other cuts are ‘‘ Phe Broken Urn,” “‘ The Prisoner of 
War,” and some illustrations from The Rob Roy on the Jor- 
dan. The literary matier, both in general articles and in 
art notes and reviews, is thoroughly in keeping with the 
artist work, and therefore unqualifiedly good. 


— Catholic journalism in New York City is claimed 
by the Boston Pi/ot as dating back to Oct. 5, 1833, when the 
Weekly Register and Catholic Diary was established uader 
the superintendence of Father Schueltes. It lived three 
years and was followed in 1839 by the Catholic Register. 
Freeman's Journal was started in 1840. The next year the 
two sheets were consolidated, Judge White being the first 
editor of the new paper, and Eugene Casserly, the present 
Senator from California, his successor. The Irish American 
appeared in 1849. Then came the American Celt, and the 
Tablet. The Boston Pilot claims to itself, however, the 
reputation of being the oldest established Roman Catholic 
paper in this country. 


— Hvery Saturday, under the able management of 
its publishers, Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., of Boston, is 
winning just celebrity for the excelleace of its illustrations. 
Its war pictures are a special feature, the subjects being of 
admirable selection and the artistic treatment correspond- 
ingly good. The last number, in addition to a two page 
supplement devoted toa striking war sketch, ‘‘ Masterless,” 
contains a characteristic study of Eytinge’s entitled ‘‘ A 
Lager Bier Saloon in New York, Discussing the War.’’ 
Wand also contributes an illustration—'t The Home of the 
Alligator’—in which, by the way, the work of the artist is 
better than that of the engraver. 


— The death of Fitz Hugh Ludlow, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, is announced. Mr. Ludlow made a reputation 


for himself as a brilliant specia/ journalist in New York, as 


early as his eighteenth year; and before he attained his ma- 
jority, he not only published that weird and startling book, 
the Hasheish Eater, but had made his mark as the writer of 
short stories of unusual cleverness. These contributions 
appeared principally in Harpers and formed a noticeable 
feature of the magazine. In 1864 Ludlow went across the 
Rocky Mountains in company with Bierstadt. His book, 
The Heart of the Continent, was the fruit of this journey.§ In 
later years Ludlow lost very much of his power through. bis 
slavery to the use of hasheish and opium. The Opium Halit 
tells the sad story of his snfferings in endeavoring to break 
frem the latter drug. That the struggle proved unavailing, 
the sad news from Geneva clearly indicates. Ludlow was 
born at Poughkeepsie in 1837, and was consequently only 
thirty-three years of age at his death. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— Our Jewish citizens are opening schools 6n Sun- 
day to keep their children out of evil associations, and from 
being demoralized by a day which to them has hitherto 
been one of purposeless leisure. 


— Until all our workshops become in theory and 
practice, normal schools of art, the proper education of arti- 
zans will not be effected. Skilled workmen who can plan 
out their work as well as execute it with artistic finish, are 
greatly in the minority in all our workshops. Experience 
can produce an ordinarily good workman; but no length of 
experience or following will compensate for the want of 
technical knowledge. A woskman who requires his work 
‘‘Jaid out” or “‘ struck out’’ fer him is little more than a 
machine. 


— When there is culture in the home it is respon- 
sible, but that the boy—and what is true of the boy is in 
this case doubly true of the gis—who lives there should be 
more or less touched by it. Books are read or-talked about 
before him, political or social questions are discussed, the 
multitudinous interests that go to make up the intellectual 
life of the day surround him. Into many he enters but 
little, if he enters at all; it is well that it should be 80; but 
at least he hears their names, he recognizes their existence, 
he gets, almost unconsciously, some impressions from them 
as they pass before him. It would be too much to say that 
this element of culture, of intellectual interest does not 
exist inthe boarding school, but itis certainly very rare. 
A fitful talk may be kept up on those subjects by the influ- 
ence of the mastér’s presence; here and there a studious 
boy is found who loves them in his heart, and would talk of 
them were he so exceptionally fortunate as to find—as he 
ean scarcely hope to find among a hundred companions—a 
like kindred fnerd to share his tastes. 


— The werking men of London are taking a lively 
interest in the provisions making for the better education 
of the children of that city. At a recent meeting of the 
Representative Workingmen, the chairman said that they 
had the power and could not use it more fittingly than in 
electing their fellow working men to the Boards wherein 
the future of their families in respect to education would be 
considered and dealt with. A resolution was adopted at the 
same meeting affirming, ‘‘ That in order to secure the best 
quality of education possible for the whole population it 
was essential that education should be free, compulsory, 
and unsectarian; and that these objects could be greatly 
facilitated by the adequate representation of all classes in 
the community upon the new School Board.” The dis- 
covery that the only check to hereditary pauperism is 
through the education of the childien, and that this affords 
an effectual check, has aroused all classes to the profit as 
well as the charity and duty of extending opportunities for 
elementary instruction. s 


—A declaration on the subject of denominational 
education is being signed in Ireland, which is intended to 
be the basis of a new agitation of the question at the earli- 
est moment when the public mind can be fixed on political 
matters. The document pointedly reaffirms unalterable 
hostility te the Queen’s Colleges and the mixed form of 
education, and in particular reprobates the proposal to 
change the constitution of Trinity College, Dublin, by in- 
troducing into it the mixed government, The framers of 
the document demand such a change in the system of public 
education—primary, intermediate,.and Univeraity—as, will 
piace. them on the footing of perfect equality with their 
neighbors who entertain no couscientious objections to the 
existing systems, and will remove the civil disabilities 


which (they claim) are at present inflicted upon them for 
their opinions in the matter of education. 


— In his repurt for the first half of the current 
year, the Scottish Assistant Inspector of Factories says 
that being in Glasgow he examined 200 young persons, 
principally boys twelve years old and upward, employed in 
the tobacco factories of that city. They were taken at ran- 
dom, and were a fair average of their class. Of the 200, 
only 46, or 23 present, were able to read, and several of 
these read very imperfectly. The inspector says further 
that ‘In Scotland the parochial authorities, generally 
speaking, do not take much interest in the education of 
poor orphan children: their great object appears to be to 
keep down the rates.” If this state of things is common in 
Scotland, the new educational system promised next year 
cannot be too speedily inaugurated. 


— Perhaps the most promising element in the reli- 
gious and social revolution going on in Madagascar is the 
universal desire among all classes for instruction. The 
Queen, to encourage and strengthen this desire among her 
subjects, is studying the English language, and the influ- 
ence of her example is felt through all the ramifications. of 
society. From the Royal Press English lessons are being 
issued for the use of the court. Nearly all the missionaries 
have large classes for instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, while classes are held and instruction in some 
of the sciences is given in a few of the houses of the nobles. 
The large new school houses opened by the “ Friends’ are 
crowded. It is not improbable that a public education 
scheme will soon be adopted, so as more effectively to over- 
take this demand for instruction. A theological seminary 
for the training of a native ministry has been established 
and some 50 students selected with great care, after exami- 
nation, are receiving instruction four days in the week. 
There is reason to believe that this school will become a 
permanent institution. 


ART NOTES. 


—Boston, humiliating as it is to admit the fact, long 
enjoyed a practical monopoly in the art of chromo-litho- 
graphy, and the copies of original paintings produced in 
that remote capital of the North by this process, were, we 
are constrained to say, superior to anything which New 
York, the art centre of the continent, could show. It is, 
therefore, doubly gratifying to be able to notice. three 
chromos just published by Messrs. Vorece & Company, ot 
21 John street, as being fully equal and in some respects 
superior to anything heretofore produced in this country. 
The first and most notable of these is after a peinting by 
Louis Blane entitled Thoughts of Home. At represents a 
Savoyard boy just such as one sees occasionally in this 
country and frequently in Europe, seated ona rock with his 
caged marmot beside him, and gazing absently toward the 
ocean. We have compared the chromo carefally with the 
original picture and say without hesitation that it is as ac- 
curate a copy a8 we have ever seen in chromo-lithography. 
Of course differences can be detected when the two pictures 
are placed side by side, but practically the reproduction is 
nearly perfect. The othertwo pictures are entitled The 
Sleeping Babes and Good Friends. Of the first of these, atter 
H. A. Von Trigt, we are unable to speak quite so favorably. 
The original picture being a large one, the chromo is of 
necessity a reduced copy and suffers in a side-by-side com- 
parison. It is fair to say, howeyer, that we have not seen a 
copy of the chromo properly glazed and mounted; an opera- 
tion which has far more to do with the appearance of a pic- 
ture than unprofessionals are apt to suppose, and which, 
aided by the popularity of the subject, may make this 
a@ general favorite. Good Friends is a copy of a little 
picture, by C. E. Boettcher, representing a child, still in 
the creeping stage of its existence, andadog. The former 
is onthe point of entering the kennel of the latter, but. is 
evidently hesitating in consequence of a maternal warning, 
while the dog looks on with appreciation in every feature. 
The prices of all these chromos are very moderate, and we 
hope that they will fulfill their mission by cultivating a 
taste for the beautiful in many a household where, but for 
this art of printing in colors, good pictures would be un- 
known. 


—The cold weather has sent the artists back from 
the country in considerable numbers, but most of the 
studios have not as yet crystallized into their winter order 
or disorder. “Mr. James M. Hart returned from the Adiron- 
dacks several days ago and is already at work in his old quar- 
ters. He has many studies in color and pencil, the subjects 
of which were foundin the Keene Valley where it opens 
into the mountains. One group of these suggests possibili- 
ties of a combination, the result of which may be one of 
those large pictures which have given Mr. Hart so high a 
rank among artists, and which have wrung, even from the 
pre-Rapheelites, the unwilling admission that at a distance 
of afew feet ‘‘ they look like nature.” Perhaps the most 
striking of these studies is a clump of gigantie white 
birches, such as one only sees in Northern latitudes, and 
not often even there. The cold whiteness of the limbs and 
trunks of these trees in contrast with the surrounding green 
is vividly true to nature, although we can fancy some. eritic 
who never looked for five minutes at a white bireh, saying 
that they are too white. A recently finished picture repre- 
sents a Sunday afternoon in the country with the good peo- 
ple going home from church, the wheels of their old-fash- 
ioned gigs raising clouds of dust under the long avenues of 
elms through whose foliage the golden sunlight sifts even 
as it used to do years ago on just such afternoons in a New 
Exigland village of which we know, This. pictire, was 
painted on commission, and we hope that the ‘fortunate 
owner was once acountry boy or girl, for it kééms to us 
that one whose childhood was spent in the city cannot quite 
appreciate its whole sentiment. 


—By the time that this paper is in the hands of. its 
readers, Mr. Kuoedler (Goupils) will probably have on exhi- 
bition a number of valuable paintings recently imported 
from Europe. We have been favored with a private view 
of these pictures, and while we reserye extended notices 
thereof until they can be fairly examined on the galiery 
walls, we may say here that Meisonier is represented by one 
of his single figures whose market. value is. considerably 
more than its weight in gold; Bougerean, by a ‘beautiful 
female head; Schreyer, by two large and characteristic pic- 
tures; Boughton, by a scene in Brittany; Knaus of: Dussel- 
dorf, whose works are rare in this country, by a haymaking 
scene; while many other famous foreign artists have sent 
pictures which are well worthy of their reputation, ‘and will 
attract many art lovers to Mr. Knoedler’s pleasant galleries, 


—Mr. Augero has as usual several porters wader 
° 


y, among which is an excellent one of Goy. Hoffman, 
this State, and another of Gov. Jewell, of Connecticut. 
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BOOKS. 


Monsieur Sylvestre. A Novel by Grorce Sanv. Trans- 
lated by Francis Grorer SHaw. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1870. 


As a novel this book certainly cannot take rank as a 
great work, nor does its interest ever rise to the height 
of absorption. Yet in thig respect it is not without 
considerable merit. The leading characters are clearly 
conceived, and are self-consistent throughout, though 
none of them are elaborated with delicacy of touch. 
The plot is simple, and the action proceeds with spirit 
except for the frequent and long digressions into philo- 
sophical discussion. Evidently, however, the book 
does not aim primarily at artistic or dramatic effect, 
but at the treatment, both by story and debate, of great 
general questions. Its moral side is therefore its most 
interesting one. Inno place does it offend, as did Mau- 
prat, by coarseness of story or of situation. The actors 
are all virtuous, but there is a self-consciousness about 
their virtue that is oppressive. ‘‘ Behold me, I am 
pure!” says the heroin effect, and himself and his 
friends and the author never weary of wondering at 
his purity as if it were the rarest phenomenon in life. 
Such is the atmosphere of the book,—virtue is held up 
for admiration, and is constantly dwelt upon, in a 
measure that vividly suggests how familiar a thing is 
its opposite to all parties concerned. The spontaneity, 
the unconsciousness, which is the bloom of virtue, is 
wholly wanting. The great problem of the story is 
the search for happiness. This the hero seeks first in 
a life of philosophical elevation and retirement, but 
here he finds disappointment. After much theorizing 
and communing with the hermit, Monsieur Sylvestre, 
an embodiment of goodness and wisdom, he finds the 
happiness he has so long vainly sought to know and to 
possess in a happy love and marriage. The author 
seems rather to indicate it as a general principle, that 
human happiness is to be found in this relation and in 
no other. Of course this love itself is subjected to the 
analysis of the crucible, and the attempt is made to ex- 
plain its exact nature and elements. It is this audacity 
of analysis which, in our slight acquaintance with 
George Sands’ works, has most repelled us. There are 
things pure and sacred in themselves which inevitably 
coarsen in being talked about, and modern literature has 
no more repulsive element than that which drags to 
the light the sacred mysteries of human nature, and 
declaims about them tothe gaping crowd. We are 
sickened by the tone and atmosphere of the dissecting 
room in what pretends to be decent literature; and we 
especially abhor the morbid excresence upon the grand 
cause of woman’s rights, by which, in this country 
and in Eogland, the right is exercised by women of 
sharing with men the work of scavengers. This last 
expression we by no means apply to the book before 
us, but its familiar dealing with things that ought to be 
left unsaid accords with the evil tendency. As to 
general theories of life, it is evident that the author’s 
mouthpiece is Monsieur Sylvestre. In many of his 
utterances appears George Sand’s true genius—more, her 
greatness of soul. That we differ utterly from many 
of the views advanced, it is almost needless to say. 
There is in them, too, a great deal that seems to us hope- 
lessly vague and misty. There is a chaos of good and 
evil, in the book asin its author, which cannot be 
lightly nor easily disentangled. It is not difficult for 
us to believe that in their place her works have done 
true service to humanity in certain directions, but we 
do not believe that their place for usefulness is among 
the general class of American readers. 
Lendon Lyrics. By Freverio Locxsr. 

Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

Whether London life tends to superficiality in 
thought and feeling or no, it might be hard for a trans- 
atlantic to say. Judging from the earnestness of men 
like Dickens, Thackeray and Hood, it would be safe to 
assume the contrary ; but our author has looked almost 
exclusively at the easy, pleasant surface of life on his 
way through the streets of the great Babylon. If he 
ever deviates into anything like profound sentiment or 
reflection he soon gets over it, and om the whole it 
might be said, apart from the pun, that the shot in this 
locker are of very light calibre indeed. He is graceful, 
kindly and good-humored. Of imagination we find 


Boston : 


but slight traces, but of a certain very thin though not’ 


unpleasant wit—a sort of sparkling moselle and water— 
frequent instances. 

We resent the unacknowledged plagiarism frona Dr, 
Holmes’ * Last Leaf” in the poem “To my Granfi- 
mother,” but forgive it for the sake of the pathos in 
“<The Widow's Mite.” Like most such pleasant ephem- 
eral scribblers, our author has an easy and lively versi- 
fication—he is somewhat plagued with the itch of pun- 
ning but violently with that of rhyming. One would 
: hardly take mutantur and Janet, for example, as nice 
words to. rhyme on, yet our author buckles bravely to 
his work and gets off five stanzas of jingles to the tune 
of the one and eight to that ot the other. For those 
plagues of young poetasters—double rhymes—his little 
book might safely be recommended as a better manual 
than the Complete Rhyming Dictionary. On the whole 
one is tempted to forgive him all his sins of omission 
or commission for the rare frankness of the following 
confession : 

Then pray, sir, pray excuse a queer 
And sadly self-deluded rhymer, 

Who thinks his beer (the smallest beer!) 
Has all the gust of alt hochheimer. 


Companions of my Solitude. Artuur Hzxps. Bos- 

ton: Roberts Brothers. 6 0. 

The style of Mr. Helps is so admirable, his’ English 
so idiomatic and at the same time so graceful,'that 
even if he had nothing to’ ‘say, his writings would still 
possess a unique charm. But it is the happy fortune 
of our author, to combine with a’ supreme mastership 

f language, great. sublety of thought, and broad hu- 


kn sympathies. Moreover, his peculiar gift of clear | 








and lucid expression enables him to handle not merely 
obscure but dangerous subjects in a manner at once 
luminous and profoundly delicate. This characteristic, 
which is a noticeable feature of Friends in Council and 
Realmah appears not less ing the book before us. One 
of the topics largely discussed in the present volume is 
the ‘‘ Social Evil,” and though Mr. Helps fails to em- 
phasize duly what, it seems to us, isthe most immediate 
occasion of this disease of society, yet there is no ques- 
tion of the exceeding value of whatever he has to say 
upon it. Qne of the most delightful chapters is devoted 
to the consideration af the genuine suffering brought 
into daily life by the petty torments of existence. He 
supposes the case of a sort of Parliamentary ‘‘ moving 
of returns” of these habitual grievances, ‘‘ Tested by 
these perfect returns, which I imagine might be made 
by the angelic world, if they regard human affairs, per- 
haps our everyday shaving, severe shirt collars and 
other ridiculous garments, are equivalent to a great 
European war once in seven years ; and we should find 
that women’s stays did about as much harm, i.e., caused 
as much suffering as an occasional pestilence—say, for 
instance, the cholera.” 
inherent in the softer sex, of having the last word, 
causes as much mischief as all the tornadoes of the 
tropics.” Another topie admirably discussed is the 
tyranny of the weak overthe strong. In fact the book 
is full of the pleasantest as well as of the most 
thoughtful reading. The copious index at the end is not 
the least excellent feature of this little work, to which 
the publishers, be it remarked, have added the further 
excellence of clear type, good paper, and neat binding. 

Fiji and the Fijians and Missionary Labors among the 
Cannibals, By Tuomas WittiaMs,and Jamzs CaL- 
veRT. Edited by G. 8. Rows. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. New York: Pott & Amery. 1870. 
This history of the Fijians and of Missionary work 

in the Fiji Islands is already known as a valuable and 

deeply interesting book. Christianity side by side with 

Cannibalismfis a startling antithesis ; and a narrative in 

which the wonderful progress of Christ’s truth in eyer- 

coming and finally abrogating the grossest and most 
terrible type of barbarism, is told with modesty and 
vigor, cannot fail to find a large and eager audience of 
readers. The present volume brings the story of the 

Wesleyan Mission up to the most recent times. Mr. 

Calvert dwells with justifiable severity upon the absurd 

American claims for indemnity into which Commander 

Boutwell involved this country with the Fiji chief, 

Thakombau. He deals out corresponding justice to 

the labors of Capt. Truxjun and Commodore Pettigru, 

in bringing the affair toa more equitable conclusion. 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage of the book is 

that which describes how this mission has been made 

self-supporting. The example is one that ought to bave 
many imitations. 

Dark Sayings on a Harp and other Sermons. By 
Paxron' Hoop. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
New York: Pott & Amery: 1870. 

If sumptuous paper and fine typography alone make a 
book, then Mr. Mood has achieved a brilliant success. 
Thestyle of the author is quaint, and there are individual 
passages in the sermons, of great strength and power. To 
the audience for which they,were prepared, the themes 
and the methods of discussion are very probably ad- 
mirable in their adaptation ; but,for the general public 
the “dark sayings,” we fear, will remain still dark, 
Indeed Mr. Hood seems much more able in presenting 
the terrible and saddening aspects of life than in tracing 
their intimate connection with the beneficent as well as 
mysterious ways of Providence. He also deals much 
in broken sentences, sudden autithesis, and violent 
changes of thought. Nevertheless to readers of a brac- 
ing and sturdy faith, this beautifully printed volume will 
be found to contain much that is edifying and suggest- 
ive. 

Veronica.‘ By the author of Mabel’s Progress. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 1870. 

The great merit of this novel is the decided and un- 
flinching manner in which it deals with a character 
only too, readily excused in social life.. Veronica, the 
heroine, is a young girl of great beauty and intelli- 
gence, but possessed by an evil spirit of inordinate 
vanity, which knows neither limit nor obligation, 
The sins which this uncontrolled. disposition leads her 
into, are not glossed over or excused ; but sin, being 
resolutely persevered in, brings forth its legitimate 
fruits,—misery and death. Her father’s character is a 
very faithful representative of a class of clergymen 
fortunately much more common thirty years ago than 
at the present day: men who accepted divinity as a 
profession, and went tnto the priesthood for a morsel 
of bread. None of the characters, indeed, are exceed- 
ingly good people, yet they are, after all, very much 
such people as we habitually live among. ‘The inter- 
est of the'story is sustained to the last page, and the 
literary merit is of a very high order. 

—, -five yeihoeea Flowers, And How to Cultivate 

ARD Spracue Ranp, Jr. Boston: 

J. f Tile & Co. 1870, 

When the glory has departed from the garden, and is 
resting awhile on the trees, ere 

‘* Chill November's surly blasts 
bd Make fields and forests bare,” 

it must.be pleasant for one who loves flowers, and 

wishes to know how to.rear them,“to take up the neat 

little book before us. All the vanished beauty will 
come again, and almost whosoever will may increase 
its wealth, and make it his own. The author, who is 

a practical horticulturist, tells in plain language how 

to the soil, how to plant’ the seed, and how to 

propagate the varieties ; and then he gives an: illus- 
trated description of a large number of his’ silent, | 
lovely ‘little friends. It is‘just the thing for the novice, 

girl or boy, man or woman, who has a place and a 

heart to cultivate flowers. 


** Perhaps the love said to be}. 


‘wooD, Mr. BrEcHER’s special reporter, and are the only 


| go-ahead agent 1m every town or school district where THE 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cuas. Scripwer & Co., New York.—A Commentary on. the 
Holy Scriptures. Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians 
and Colossians.) By J. P. LANGE, D.D. 1870.) Bvo. 
Price 

CLARK & MAYNARD, New York.—A Treatise on Physiology 
aod Hygiene. by JosePa ©. HurTorison, M.D. 18706. 

2moe, P 

D. Avrtbien et Co., New York.— Elements of Astronomy. 
By NorMan LocKYER. 1870, 12mo. Pp. 312. 

Lee & SuEPAKD, Boston.—A W rong Confessed is half Re- 
dressed. By Mrs. Bravury. One Good Turn Desertes 
Another, and, Actions Speaks Louder than Works. 
Kate J. Neely. The Proverb Stories. 3 vols. 
trated. 1871. Price $1 per vol. 

Charley and Eva Robert Home in the West. 
Roberts Series. Illustrated. 1871. 12mo. 

Price $1. 

The Little Maid of Oxbow. By MAY MANNERING. The 
Helping Hand Series. 1871. 12mo. Pp. 207. Price $1. 
The Boys of the Grand Pre School. The B. O. W. C. 
Series. By the Atuther of the Dodge Club. 1871. 
12mo. Pp, 348, 

The Pinks’ and Blues. By Rosa Apsott. The Rosa 
Abbott Series, 1871. 12mo. Pp. 214, Price $1. 
Roberts BRoTHERS, Boston.—Companions of My Solitude. 

By ARTauR HELPs. 1871. 12mo. Pp. 276. ice $1 50. 

T. ELLWoop: ZELL, New York.— The Po bales Encyclopedia. 
No. XLII.’ Price 50 cents. 

Hopper & Sroventon, London. (New York, A. D. T. 
RANDOLPH & Co )—Fi yiand Fiyians. By Thomas WIL- 
LIAMS, and Missionary Labors Among the ‘yer: By 
James CALVERT. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 59% 

Dark Sayings on a Harp, and Other doll 
Rev. Paxton Hoop. 1870, 12mo. Pp: 421. 


We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications: 


Thirteenth Annnal Report of the Board of Commissioners 
of the Central Park—The Phrenological Journal and, Pack- 
ard’s Monthly—The New York Teacher and American Hduca- 
tional Monthly—The Mothers’ Magazine—The Herald of 
Health—The Sailors’ Magazine--The Galaxy--Harper’s Month- 
ly Magazine, New York. ' Old and New'—The Atlantic 
Monthly—The Nursery, Bosto Arthur's Home Magazine— 
Our Se *hoolday Visitor—The Children’s Hour, Philadelphia. 
The National Sunday School Teacher—The Little Corporal— 
The Herald of the Coming Kingdom, Chieago. The Living 
Way—All About California, San Frarfcisco. Monthly Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture for August and Sep- 
tember, Washington. ’ 


By 
Tllus- 


Charley 
Pp. 285. 
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5,000 


OF THE 


Best Sewing-Machines 


TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY 
One ‘of: the VERY BEST Sewing- 
Machines in every particular. 
> 

Tae Grover & Baxer embodies all the essentials of 
a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, which 
can be said of very few others, including extreme sim- 
plicity, usefulness, and great durability. The Grover 
& Baker also make the most useful and only reliable 
stitch for family use, and for all manufacturing pur- 
poses—a stitch which neither breaks nor draws on thin 


material, like the ‘lock-stitch, nor rips’ on all kinds of 
material, like the single thread stitch. 


A Grover & Baker Sewing - Machine, 


With Hemmer and Tucker all Complete, Price $55. 


18 GIVEN FOR 


ONY 20 Yearly Subscribers to 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 
—— . 

To every NEW Subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this Pre- 
mium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL'S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” , @ work of world-wide fame, universally ae 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 


This will give to all the opportunity to get a good|1 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure it 
for some one who may be in need of it. We have sent 
away a large number of these machines, in some in- 
stances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and in 
other cases to be given to poor and worthy women, who 
esteem it a God-send. 


Clubs in villages and towns may be procured by any 
enterprising man or woman. Send for Specimen 
Copies, furnished FREE. By going among your 
friends and neighbors, you will often accomplish the 
task ina half-day, and the premium will be earned, to- 
gether, with the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
benefited those around you. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
—_—_>_——. 

THE ONLY ONE.--Remember that Tok CuRIsTIAN UNION 
is the only religious jyowrnal for which Mr. BeecuEr writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The “Lecture 
Room Talks,” ptiblished weekly in this paper like the 
tiermons'in Plymouth Pulpit; from the reports offi: ELLIN- 


ones for which Mr. BEEQHER consents to be responsible. 
——_—__——. 
‘AeznTs ‘'Wanrep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 


CBRISTIAN Union ought to circulate, There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where ‘from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
tite timely effort. “Many persons are now éngaged in 
this ‘work with considerable profit to themselves, while they 
are atthe same time: benefiting others by aiding the cir-, 
culation of good literature, 


A GRAND NATIONAL WOBK OF ART, 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


Presented to New. Subscribers for 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
>. 
The Publishers of THe CHRISTIAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasHINGTON, from STUART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenwum,—a Plate valued at 
Ten THousand DoLiars—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MarsHALL inthe very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was evan selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 
It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por- 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 
THe CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great.engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, ia so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men ot 
culture —_ think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words itten in its faver. The italics are oars. 


From -D. -HUNTINCTON, -President of the 
National Academy of Design. 


‘*T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s tT oe E bed 
Stuart's Washington, which is truly a master- r ap v Oe 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in ren ering the ex the ex. 
ression of the  Ereat original, and even the color is suggested. 
very one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print." 


From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian. 

‘“‘T have beentfor some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, ixbeyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 


From CEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 


‘It is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in pay pent of the world, and tried by the highest stand- 
ara of art. ure it the head of an wnknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have @ copy.of this Engraving for its rare intrinsie 
merits ; and every American should be ready to = some sacre 
fice mm other ways in order to possess 80 satigfactory @ esentation 
of Washington. GEORGE 58. Hl LARD. 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY,the celebrated Artist. 
“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen.’ 
__—»p———. 


The yearly subscription price of Tue CuristrAN Union is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To owes New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $8, 
be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Laties! 


167 Madison Avenue, New. York, 


way neti e September 2ist. Thorough English course, French 

the language of the school te family. Class of Belles. 
Lettres, abears De ent. Infant Class. Cireulars sent en 
request. Letters proniptly answered. 


MR. & MRS. BLISHE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. D, 1856, by the present Super- 
____ intendent, C. B. _METCALF, A A.M. 


MRS. PARK’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 
153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re- opens Sept. 2ist. For circulars apply as above. 











Sd ‘American 7 School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1856, 


** id aid those who wait well quali 
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‘To sell, pent an erohenge § 
yea at proved ef 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Retablished 1854.) For-making boys iutelligent, healthy, Christian 
EN. Thorou m hencn ing Odminon sense Management. Re-opens 
Sept. 5. EN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. ¥ 


a T aaa Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


ifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M, 
TF ’ Cc. B. MWIDALP? A.M., Supt. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respecttully 
solicited tor THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rejected manuscripts can- 
not be undertaken. 








TERMS: 
$3.00 A WEAR in advance. 


e, <0 cents year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
oe y fice. PSpostage on New York city and Canada sub- 
scriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of THE OHRISTIAN 
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THE MEETING OF “THE BOARD.” 


HE General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, are the most august ecclesiastical 
bodies that assemble on this continent. The annual 
meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions gathers a body of men ,that in 
age, piety, wisdom, and dignity, suffers in no respect 
in comparison with any other, and has some points 
of interest peculiar to itself. No other body in 
America has, for so long a time, represented the 
Christianity which belongs to all Christian sects 
alike and in common. 

Sectarianism has been unknown init, orif felt at all, 
has been felt only in an indirect and remote way. More 
than any strict ecclesiastical body, it has labored, not 
for any country, nor any Church, but for all mankind. 
While great ecclesiastical bodies come together to 
review and consider the condition of Presbyteries or 
Conferences or Dioceses, the American Board con- 
siders the world. Nations are its presbyteries, and 
continents its dioceses. It has had an eminent his- 
tory. It is venerable in American reckoning. A hun- 
dred years brings us to antiquity, while in Europe a 
thousand years carries one beyond the Modern but 
not to the Old. Fifty years seems longer in New York 
than fifteen hundred in Rome. Men are yet living 
who saw the formation of the American Board. Yet 
from its peculiar place in history it has had to meet 
and determine more difficult questions, it is prob- 
able, than any religious Protestant body in America. 
It has flourished in times full of clash of opinion and 
conflict of interests. It has had no great Christian 
denomination behind it, to shield it, and to identify 
it with its own existence, It has stood upon cath- 
olic-evangelical grounds, without sectarian bias, or 
strength, and whatever may be its history hereatter, 
there will never be a missionary board, in any Chris- 
tian denomination, that will not be indebted to this 
great Western pioneer path broken among the 
heathen wildernesses. 

To say that it had never erred in judgment, or 
peen mistaken in policy, would be to claim for it an 
exemption from human infirmity such as can be 
found only in the Pope and at virtuous Rome. But 
its infirmities have never in any considerable degree 
restricted its usefulness, or diminished its general 
power. 

The recent meeting of the American Board in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was remarkable for the secession of 
a large number of the corporate members, from the 
Presbyterian Church, from the Board. As this was 
@ necessity which these venerable men thought laid 
upon them by that Divine Providence which had 
united the long divided halves of the Presbyterian 
Church, it was not a violent rupture, but an affection- 
ate parting. And yet with every consideration of its 
necessity and of the usefulness which it promised, 
in a renewed and more vigorous lite of missions in 
the Presbyterian Church, the pain and sadness 
could not be disguised, nor indeed did the venerable 
men attempt to hide it. There are no attachments 
8o deep in the root, so wide-spreading, and so fruit- 
ful and sweet, as those which Christian men form 
who have been long associated in disinterested la- 
bors for the welfare of man and the glory of God- 
But though hereafter the Presbyterian Churches will 
more and more perform their missionary work 
through the Board of their own Church, there is no 
reason to suppose that the American Board will be 
restricted in its field or crippled in its resources. It 
will now of necessity fall back, but not altogether, 
upon the Congregational churches. But of all sects 


the Congregational is the least sectarian, and has an 
elasticity which adapts it to various and multifari- 
ous conditions of society. So that if the Board were 
to become Congregational, it would hardly require 
a single change of method. 

But the American Board is not thus to be a Con- 
gregational Board of Missions. It will still be cath- 
olic and undenominational. It will leave its mis- 
sionaries to determine their own policies. It will 
still send out Presbyterians, if they prefer to go un- 
der its auspices, and leave them to their presbyterial 
liberty. Doubtless, if it were asked, it would send 
out Episcopal missionaries, if they were in all re- 
spects suited to the work. It might be inexpedient 
to mix up in the-same mission men of different sects. 
It might be needful that at any station the mission- 
aries should be homogenous in policy. But the es- 
sential fact remains, that the American Board is not 
denominational ; that it will not shape its work for 
the sake of propagating the distinctive peculiarities 
of one or another sect among Evangelical Christians; 
that it is a channel through which all who serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, may pour 
upon the nations of the earth the knowledge of the 
“truth as it isin Jesus ;” and as we believe that the Di- 
vine Providence is more and more inclining Christians 
to a cordial moral union, we do not doubt that, while 
other Boards will have ample success, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will 
go forward with increased vigor, and still stand far 
in the front, the venerable and honored leader among 
the various missionary societies. 

May we not hope that before many years there will 
be a common meeting of alj the missionary societies 
of America /—a Congress of Boards, at which we 
may have presented not the partial work of sects, 
but in summarized forms, the whole work which the 
whole Christian Church of America, under all its 
different names, is doing for the diffusion of relig- 
ious influence throughout the world ? 

That indeed would be a Council more notable 
than any half-Gicumenical Council. And though 
there might be no Pope to preside, the Lord Jesus 
would be there, the only Head of the Church, and 
in whom all Christians of every subordinate name 
are united, and are the only one, universal, and true 
Catholic Church. 





SEEKING THE TRUTH. 

HE whole safety and hope of man depends on 

finding the truth. When Christ would repre- 

sent himself as the embodiment of the highest good, 

he called himself“ the Truth ” as well as “ the Life.” 

His promise of deliverance was “the Truth shall 

make you free.” To find the truth then is the sa- 

cred, solemn duty of the soul, as to live according 
to the truth comprises the whole law of its life. 

Practically, this is very far from being generally 
accepted. Man cling to their own beliefs, as if those 
were the final and perfect good, and view any ef- 
fort to reach nearer to the higher absolute truth of 
things, with suspicion and dislike. They say, to be 
sure, ‘our belief ¢s the truth,” but in their hearts is 
often the unexpressed feeling, “and if not, we do 
not want the truth.” Ask the first good man you 
meet,—* If Christianity were shown to be irf€onsistent 
with the truth, would you give it up?” and see 
whether he dare say yes. As if the whole glory of 
Christianity did not rest on its expressing a reality ; 
as if anythigg untrue could by possibility be a good 
thing ! 

It is the greatest privilege of the thoughtful man, 
the one whose occupation calls him to deal with 
ideas, that he can devote himself directly and almost 
wholly to the search for truth. Most men are so 
situated that they ean give but little time and 
strength to abstract thought; they are called to ac- 
tion rather than contemplation. It may be said 
that fidelity to the truth they already hold, rather 
than search for further light, is the first obligation 
laid upon them. But the scholar, the man of thought, 
has it for his direct and specific task to inquire into 
the great laws of God which underlie and govern 
all things; to test opinions and beliefs by a refer- 
ence to the absolute truth itself. It is his first duty 
to do this. It should be his glory and delight to do 
it. Just so far as he turns aside from seeking the 
very truth, and teaching it to others, he is false to 
the charge God has given him, If he accepts ideas 
because they are respectable, or comfortable, or con- 
venient, or useful, though in his heart he doubts 
whether at bottom they express realities, he is recre- 
ant to his duty. The search for truth may bring 
struggle and pain within, reproach and temporary 
evil without, but these sufferings and sacrifices are 
the burden God lays upon him, and he has no right 
to evade them. And if he allows himself ever to 
doubt that the truth is every way best, and in the 
end must work incomparably more good to man 
than the most plausible and convenient falsehood, 
he is tampering with the very center and main- 
spring of his moral nature. 

The seeker for truth comes inevitably upon stumb- 
ling-blocks, partly in the things about him, partly 
in himself; obstacles all the more trying because 
based partly upon considerations of usefulness and 
real good. First comes the general suspicion and 
aversion felt by others, and by none more than by 
earnest and good men, toward all novelties of belief. 





This prejudice in fayor of old ideas is by no means 








the wholly blind and bad thing it is sometimes 
called. It rests largely in this, that men having 
felt the practical good and usefulness of the truth | 
included in the old forms, dread the lose of that 
good if any change be made. And besides, this 
general conservatism ot the | race, this vis inertia of 
public sentiment, is a great balance-wheel, which 
does indeed often clog and check"healthy progress, 
yet secures the world from a vast multitude of 
hastily-formed and mischievous conceits and crotch- 
ets. By it a pretty firm hoid is kept on the good 
that has already been secured. The bold thinker 
needs to be patient and considerate toward this 
popular conservatism; it may hold even himself 
from extremes in which lie mistakes, and is at any 
rate one of the great forces needed to keep the 
world steady in its path. But, for all this, the stu- 
dent of truth must expect to face and fight a great 
deal of narrow, timid adherence to worn-out ways. 
To most people orthodoxy means truth. In reality 
orthodoxy means what has seemed to most people 
to be true. It is but the voice of a majority, which 
is a very different thing from the voice of God. In- 
deed, orthodoxy, as each man understands it, is but 
the voice of a majority in a very small portion of 
the whole body. The orthodoxy of the Calvinist is 
the heresy of the Arminian; the orthodoxy of the 
Romanist is as blasphemy to the Protestant. There 
are a dozen, a hundred, different orthodoxies within 
the Christian Church. To make any one the final 
standard of truth is so utterly short-sighted and 
narrow that the angels above must laugh to hear us 
using the words “ orthodox ” and “ true ” as if they 
of course meant the same thing. If any one urges 
against us that some doctrines have been accepted 
by all Christians, we assent ; but those are very few 
and simple. And how have most doctrines been 
held by the whole Church? By the very simple 
process of turning out of the Church as heretics 
whoever disbelieved them. The unanimity secured 
by turning your opponents out of the house is hardly 
a guarantee of absolute truth. 

But, while we protest against making any ortho- 
doxy the final limit ofinvestigation and inquiry, we 
say that no man ought lightly to throw off the be- 
lief of his fathers and his brethren. That a great 
many good men have believed a thing does not 
prove it true, but does raise a strong first presump- 
tion in its favor. The man who puts his personal 
reasonings and feelings at once and with confidence 
against the convictions of past generations and of 
all those about him, proves himself as shallow as 
presumptuous. We deny any authority to ortho- 
doxy, but we admit it as a strong witness, whose 
testimony can only be put aside by that which is 
stronger. Nor is this destroyed by what we have 
said of the fact of different standards of orthodoxy ; 
since it is natural and right that at the outset a man 
should be most influenced by the convictions of the 
society closest about him. That to a New Englan- 
der the belief of the Puritans should first command 
attention, and that a born Romanist should respect 
the teachings of his own Church until he has made 
his way clear to pass beyond them, is a matter of 
reason as well as nature. Each man is morally 
boung to step with the utmost care in going beyond 
the pale of the belief in which he was educated. 
But it is to each thoughtful man a paramount duty 
to put the truth itself, and not orthodoxy, as the 
thing dear to his heart. 

There is another consideration which often rises 
to perplex the truth-seeker,—it is the fear that 
in seeking and proclaiming what is really the truth, 
he may hurt the souls of other men. There is a 
great distinction to be drawn here. It must be 
held sure above all things that in the end truth 
itself is best for all men. No tree of falsehood can 
bear the fruit of the tree of life. If the truth is in 


the long run injurious, then God is false to his. 


creatures, and the whole universe is a wretched de- 
lusion. Such a supposition is monstrous. 

Yet, there is this to be observed—that one test of 
a doctrine’s truth is its practical fruit. Abstract 
speculation is not the only guide to the light. The 
one crowning proof of Christianity, higher than 
any intellectual demonstration, is its fruit in the life 
of men. And each new idea, that seems a discoy- 
ery, must undergo this practical test, in the heart 
and in the life, before it stands sure. To assail has- 
tily and rashly a long-received religious belief is 
not only foolish, is not only audacious,—it is crim- 
inal. One should weigh and measure most carefully 
the practical tendency of his new views, their effect on 
his own feeling and conduct, their probable influence 
on ordinary humanity, before he confidently accepts 
or proclaims them, Yet here again one must not 
be overcautious; he must recognize that the belief 
which has wrought good in one age may me 
barren or hurtful in another, when men have reach- 
ed a stage in which they need in this direction a 
fuller revelation, a nearer approach to the absolute 
truth. 

There is one thought that sometimes brings deep 
sadness to the earnest seeker. It is that the best of 
men, those whose motives were purest and who im- 
plored God’s guidance most earnestly, have reached 
such different conclusions from each other. Who 
can be absolutely sure he is right, when tar better 
men than he have believed the opposite? Is there 
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any absolute truth, is there any God who snttien 


'when so little concord is reached by the best and 


purest? Such thoughts touch matters beyond our 
knowledge. We can only trust, and wait for the 
explanation. 
Yet we may say, that to no man can it be given 
to know the whole—that*whole, so great that angels 
cannot reach it, of the nature of God and his Uni- 
verse. We just accept from the outset that in 
this life certainly, ‘“‘ we know in part.” And if one 
part is shown to us, and another part to our fellow, 
what wonder if we cannot reconcile them? What 
seem contradictions to us may be harmonious to the 
All-seeing Eye. To the devout and tender hearts 
within the Church of Rome, what we think errors 
may be the mediums and vehicles of underlying 
truth. As men rise higher in feeling, they comeinto 
wider sympathy with all earnest souls, of whatever 
different beliefs. Their beliefs God will reconcile, 
when their eyes are fully opened in another world. 
This fact of difference among good men should 
take all bitterness out of controversy. But it should 
not shake the fidelity of each to his own convic- 
tions. The great words of Lincoln—* Fidelity to 
the right as God gives us to see the right,”— should 
be deep in the heart of every man. “ The truth in 
love,”—the truth, wherever we can find it, held as 
God’s message to our own soul,—* in love,” which 
shall endure when all human knowledge has passed 
away in the full light of heaven. 





PorvuLtark Art-Epucation.—The Legislature o1 
Massachusetts at its late session passed a law which 
is destined to produce great results in education : 

‘‘SEc, 2,—Any city or any town may, and every city and town 
having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually make 
provision for giving free instruction in Industrial or Mechanical 
Drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or 
evening schools, under the direction of the school committee.” 

The first step has been taken under this law in 
Boston. Arrangements have been made by which 
six hundred teachers in the employ of the city shall 
have art-instruction, to enable them to give instruc 
tion in their respective classes; and, hereafter, some 
knowledge of drawing will be required of all who 
apply for teachers’ situations. 

The effect of music in common-schools is social 
and moral. Its educatory influence upon the intel- 
lect is relatively small. But drawing, carried 
through one or two generations of youth, will al- 
most transform the mental habits of the people. It 
must lead to sharpness an@ accuracy of observation, 
to precision of hand, to a minute knowledge of 
things as they are, which now seldom exists. Most 
men see only the general. Eyes have they, but they 
see not. The power, too, of expressing our percep- 
tions by the hand, will make the hand the tongue 
of the eye. The effect upon manufactures, especially 
such as depend in any measure upon the arts of 
design, will be very great. Thus, step by step, New 
England leads in education. Already first in litera- 
ture, and in music, she is preparing to make her 
schools a seed-bed of great artists. 








PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


NGLAND, studious of peace, and fluctuating 
between the impulses of commerce and of 
humanity, seems not to command respect by her 
diplomacy. The Count Bernstorff, of Prussia, in his 
correspondence with the British Foreign Office, re- 
specting the exportation of arms to France, main- 
tains the wrong side with all the air and general 
effect of being right; while the Earl of Granville 
maintains the right side in such a petty, not to say 
pettifogging manner, that one is inclined to believe 
him in the wrong. England and all nations have a 
right to maintain traffic with nations at war, whether 
with the conqueror or the conquered. If the articles 
of traffic are contraband of war, the merchant sends 
them at his own risk, and if they are captured on 
the way by the party with which his customers are 
at war, he must suffer the loss of them. The com- 
merce of the world cannot be stopped to please any 
nation at war with another. Prussia may prefer that 
France should run out of arms and ammunition. But 
France has as much right to supply herself, at home 
or from abroad, as Prussia has—and in time of war 
as much right as in time of peace. 

When Count Bernstorff charges Great Britain with 
making itself an arsenal for the supply of France, 
he forgets, or chooses not to remember, the distinc- 
tion between an arsenal and a manufactory and 
warehouse. English manufacturers have a perfect 
right to send rifles, ammunition, swords, and cannon 
across the Channel, and the Prussians have a perfect 
right to catch them, and confiscate them, if they 
can. 

It is sometimes charged that England is selfish in 
her peace notions—that she makes her profits out of 
foreign belligerents, and that her principles simply 
represent material interests. All this may be true. 
But what nation shall cast the first stone? Not 
Prussia, certainly. Not France. Not the United 
States. But, however selfish the immediate motives 
are, the results of commerce on a large scale are be- 
neficent. And in the particular case in hand, not 
ing would be more inhumane, in the long run, th2 
to forbid neutral nations to traffic in munition®/ 
war, with pbelligerents, A peaceful, weak nv0O® 
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suddenly attacked by a strong nation, and forbidden 
to seek arms abroad, would be an easy prey. Na- 
tiors that make war a business and keep their ar- 
mories and arsenals full, would have at advantage 
all nations inclined to the pursuits of peace. 

The Earl of Granville will not ask our advice, in 
thi: matter, and so we must help him unasked, 
by ‘eminding him of the course of Prussia, in a 
muci worse case, viz.: the late war of the Rebellion 
in Anerica. The South was not an independent 
natiot as France, but a disrupted fragment of the 
Unitec States, against whom it was making war. 
Prussitis not blockading the ports of France, and 
has notthe means of doing it. But the United States 
Governaient organized a blockade along a line three 
thousan’ miles in extent, and with an eflicacy which, 
at last, ad reluctantly, every foreign nation admit- 
ted. Wht, then, did Prussia do? Did she forbid 
her citizes selling arms to the South? In a procla- 
mation ©. neutrality, Prussia expressly permitted 
traffic in cntraband goods, at the risk of the own- 
ers, and Irge invoices of war goods were in fact 
shipped tooth parties in the conflict. 

It is saidthat the Prussian Government has en- 
tered a prote with the American minister at Berlin, 
against the;hipment of arms from our ports to 
France. W-hope Mr. Bancroft will have the grace 
both of knowdge and of courage, to say plainly to 
Count Bernst-ff, “The French Republicans shall 
have every Weon that they can pay for, and con- 
vey safely frot our manufactories to their ports. 
We make and ijl the goods in the interest of com- 
merce and forie sake of money. But we defend 
such commercewith belligerents, not merely on 
grounds of the’reedom of commerce, but on the 
higher ground omorality and of humanity.” 





CHINESE SHOEI xERs.—The Chinese shoemakers 
of North Adams ave conquered their trade and 
their enemies. Tair skill in shoemaking is pro- 
nounced satisfacto—and not only are the products 
of their hands equéin quality to any made by the 
Crispins, but are tydollars a case cheaper. That 
settles the questio. He who can make the best 
goods cheapest, wicarry the day. The Chinese 
will come to Americithat is settled. They are in- 
telligent enough to low whether they are cheated 
or abused, or ensluve and have only to make suit- 
able complaints to bry us and all other Christian 
journals over to the se of those newspapers that 
have expressed|the w«ingmen’s fear lest the Chi- 
nese should be oppress, 











OcroBER.—What potan sing or what artist can 
paint the glory of these;tumn days? Their clear 
air quickens the bloodke wine. From dawn to 
darkness the day goes On perfect beauty. Before 
day-break the great starook down in dewy splen- 
dor that no winter’s nighan rival. Morning comes 
fresh and fair as a bride imeet her husband. All 
the earth is filled with theellow sunshine. A per- 
fect ripeness seems to croWyood and field. Through 
the still air and from alle quiet landscape there 
breathes a perfect peace jutinged with tender pen- 
siveness. Earth’s beauty like that of the soul 
when it has passed throy youth’s ardors and 
manhood’s heated toil, andyme, rich;with experi- 
ence and memory and deep ¢ softened hope, into 
full and bright old age. hat splendors fill the 
sky as night draws on, like very opening of the 
gates! What a sacred peace that on which the 
clear sky looks down when alhe splendor has de- 
parted} So, one would thii might man catch 
glimpses of Heaven in leaving eh,—and such peace 
might come to those he leaves ;ind. Other days 
there are when a greyness restn everything, not 
with threat of storm, but withsettled, unchang- 
ing sadness of the sky. In »m, to him who 
walks among the half-stripped;oods, there is a 
strange, sad sweetness which 1 words can tell. 
And then sometimes comes a coldeak, angry day, 
of lowering clouds and fierce wis, when all the 
hues of the landscape are dark, 4 some wrathful 
spirit seems flying abroad. The rnnss and sav- 
age freedom rouse a responsive deht, tae strength 
and daring of the Northern spirit ms ia the day. 
So does Nature turn on us one ft after another, 
all speaking of the wonderful mamided soul be- 
neath. We have wished the Psalnt could return 
to earth, to sing under the inspirati of our West- 
ern scenes as he did under those Judea. More 
earnestly might one wish to so catchis spirit as 
like him to feel in the glory of the si the strength 
of the hills, and all the beauty ofie world, the 
greatness and the love of the Lord oGod. 








Loving Mercy.—We notice whatems to us a 
needless division of sentiment in rejd to the be- 
stowal of pity upon the unfortunaand erring 
French people. Some say that thenght not to 
be pitied, since they have brought ase terrible 
evils upon themselves by their owwickedness 
and folly. Others claim that the seity of their 
misfortune should shield them from] criticism, 
and Jead us to espouse their cause. Ituld be fu- 
tile to reason in favor of either of th: positions. 
But all may unite in that divine hunity which 
extends sympathy wherever there is fering, no 
matter how brought on. It our Healy Father 








reserved his pity for those whose sorrows were 
wholly without shadow of guilt, we should all lan- 


| guish without comfort in our day of need. Without 


forgetting the folly of France, we may pray most 
heartily that her woes may be lightened. We are 
not fit to judge unless we have hearts to pity. 





--FeLInE.— In another page of this paper a writer 
sayssome very bad things about Cats. Our allowing 
him to do, so is an instance of the almost excessive 
liberty of opinion we allow in these columns. Abuse 
Cats! Why this audacious writer will next be at- 
tacking Babies, and then proceed to denounce Men 
and Women, as an evil on the face of the earth. We 
regard the cat as among the greatest promoters of 
happiness known toman. To begin with, she is,the 
very embodiment of grace,—not the spiritual sort, 
but the other. Her every motion is beautiful. Her 
step has the supple softness, her spring the bird-like, 
airy power of her great cousins, the panther and 
tiger. Then she is the very embodiment of comfort. 
The man who can see a cat basking in the sunshine 
or curled softly purring by the fire, and not catch 
by sympathy a sense of dreamy, luxurious enjoy- 
ment,—that man must be acynic. What home is 
complete in Winter without an open fire! And 
how utterly incomplete is an open fire without a cat 
dozing before it! Cats, too, have warm affections. 
We do not say they are unselfish, which is quite an- 
other matter; but a cat of the right kind, well 
treated, will show her affection for you as much asa 
dog. Yes, thou lovely white kitten, who wilt come 
running to meet us to-night in long, lithe bounds a 
dozen rods from the house,—perish the slander that 
thy rave are coild-hearted! Conscience, kitten, we 
do not pretend that you have. You knocked down 
our wife’s pet cut-glass cream-pitcher, and never 
pretended to be sorry. You have stolen from the 
milk-pan on every opportunity, and even attacked 
the Sunday’s roast-beef. But you are in the highest 
degree pretty and amusing and cosy and pet-able. 
The truth is, this writer who purposes to attack your 
race, makes that a mere stalking-horse for denounc- 
ing certain species of his ownkind. He may say 
what he pleases about Mrs. Tabby and Miss Kitty 
and Mr. Thomas, but we cannot let pass without 
protest, his aspersions ona whole race with so “much 
to praise, little to be forgiven.” 





We call the attention of our readers to an account 
of what we believe was really the most interesting 
of all last week’s services, on page 228 of this 


paper. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE American Board of Commissioners tor Foreign 
Missions held its anniversary in Brooklyn during 
the past week. It would hardly be exact to say at the 
Academy of Music, as it found even that spacious edi- 
fice too contracted for its convenience, and overflowed 
into surrounding churches. That the foreign mission- 
ary work has elements in it to command the peculiar 
interest of Christians is strikingly shown by such gath- 
erings of crowded houses, through the day as well as 
evening, of people who give every evidence of pro- 
found feeling. There may be something to be credited 
to the account of long custom, which has made the oc- 
casion somewhat of a religious fete, a feast of the 
Tabernacles, a social re-union of friends cellecting 
from different parts of the land. Very many of the 
clergy are in the habit of adjusting their vacation 
tours with this partly in view. A mere spectator at 
the sessions could hardly fail to be conscious of the 
side-play of a good deal that is not immediately con- 
nected with foreign missions. In the lobbies and com- 
mittee rooms, and even in the body of the audience, 
the stir and buzz of warm hand-shaking, of the mur- 
mured how do you do; and of affectionate recognition, 
while friendships are renewed, pastors meeting for- 
mer parishioners, families long scattered gathering to- 
gether in the place of prayer, old-time classmates com- 
paring notes of experience, the venerable heroes of 
many a hard-fought battlefield against the Satanic king- 
dom grasping one another in love once more, perhaps 
for the last time on earth. Although, for this cause, 
there may be the less strict attention to the proceedings, 
no one can be long in such an atmosphere without en- 
tering into sympathy, evenif an utter stranger, with 
this exhibition of the nobler and kindlier feelings of 
human nature ; or, if he be a philosopher, without dis- 
cerning that herein is an apt stimulus of fervor to pre- 
pare for enjoyment to the utmost of the more import- 
ant part of the proceedings, the absence of which 
would take much from the practical results. 

What more fitting thing could be named than that 
such a Christian conventicle, of the working people of 
the Church, and thus kindled into warm emotion, 
should have rehearsed before it the stories of Gospel 
labors and triumphs in all the lands of the earth, unless | 
it might be to take a more active part in the counsels 
and determinations ? Looking over the house, you see 
people ef many denominations, for when it comes to 
such love-feasts in the contemplation not of theoretical | 
but practical Christianity, other names and badges are. 
laid aside, walls of difference have a way of sudden | 
subsidence, till people step across more readily than un- | 
der other circumstances might be thought possible. | 
You see people of foreign lands come to rejoice also, | 
You see aged folk who have been watching in faithful- 
ness since the birth of American missionary enterprise, 
and are now ready to depart in peace. 

You see largely, and perhaps predominantly, the 
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young men of the Church, the bone, sinew, and muscle 
of future action, taking in inspiration, gathering also 
experience for broader and perhaps better counsels than 
have ever yet been dreamed of, against the time when 
the official mantles shall fall on their shoulders. Young 
maidens, likewise, we may not overlook, some who will 
yet have the hardihood to stand alone in the dark places 
of the earth, in the ministry of truth where the Zenana 
guards its jealous gates; some cf coyer nature, whose 
willingness to depart for the ends of the earth waits 
only to be tested by more favoring circumstances. Tier 
on tier they fill the chamber; the galleries are nearly 
full, nay, even the stage-boxes on either side, where the 
elite of the fashion are wont at other times to disport 
themselves in their vanities and jewels, are now invaded 
by some who, a little more presumptuous than others, 
have a curiosity to see how the work looks from that 
elevation. This is the audience, come to see and be 
seen, to hear, but not to be heard. 

On the stage is quite another sight from this. One 
cannot but be struck at the first glance, with the transi- 
tion as from one generatiun back to another. The 
platform is striking for its array of gray-haired, white- 
bearded, and venerable men, contrasting strongly with 
the gathered people below ; and when a report is to be 
read, or a speech to be made, you discover the deliber- 
ateness of advanced years in the adjustment of specta- 
cles and papers, a certain slowness in overcoming the 
vis inertia, ‘This lends to the dignity of the occasion, 
yet has its disadvantage in face of the five-minuté rule, 
stretched to a seven-minute rule, perhaps in obedience 
to some nice mathematical calculation founded on the 
vis inertia. It suggests also the thought, that in an age, 
which is fast in spite of us, it might possibly be as well 
if there were.a sprinkling of younger men in the man- 
agement. They areall ‘‘ honorable,” or ‘‘ squires,” or 


some of the half-dozen, untitled, from the West, where 
honors are not so plentiful, happen to be present. This 
is the American Board, the body corporate, the organic 
entity. With these men are lodged all the responsioil- 
ities and powers to control tbe funds, the missions, and 
the whole work, and to fill the vacancies in their own 
number. A member of this body owes his position 
solely to an election by the corporation. He represents 
no part of the Church in such way as to have any con- 
stituency to prompt or sustain any action he may 
take, or to hold him to responsibility. It is there- 
fore a close corporation without a representative char- 
acter entiiling these who contribute the funds to control 
the management. ‘This infelicity has received atten- 
tion in past years, and there has been talk of change, 
but now the matter seems to have dropped. 

During the year, a ‘‘ Prudential Committee,” with 
the secretaries, conducts affairs. It is their duty at 
each Anniversary to make a series of ‘‘ reports” on the 
operations of the year, and such subjects as they please 
to bring forward. Thus the subject matter of business 
is originated. These reports pass into the hands of 
committees of Corporate Members, who presently sup- 
plemertt them with ‘‘reports” on the ‘* reports,” and 
oftentimes with “resolutions.” Along with these are 
interspersed judiciously, to relieve the dryness of {for- 
mal documents and business details, speeches from re- 
turned missionaries and others. Special meetings are 
also held, usually in the evening, for devotion and ad- 
dresses which add materially to the interest and the in- 
formation gained. Such is an Anniversary. 

There, overspreading this high-place and palace oi 
pleasure, of music, of dancing, and of the scenic art— 
yet with some lingering echoes of the simple Gospel 
preached with power by a master-workman to throngs 
crowding up to his very skirts to hear—there the Amer- 
ican Board has covered the stage with all its venerable 
assemblage, the walls, the gilded curtains, and the over- 
hanging accessories of dramatic scenery with its maps, 
the triangulation of Satan’s kingdoms. The voice of 
song is hushed, the drama and its painted characters of 
fiction have stepped aside, and missionaries are rehears- 
ing here, in their place, the stern realities of the world’s 
passing history. They tell us that millions in India are 
torturing themselves with untold agonies and life-long 
inflictigns, thus to make peace with God. They tell us 
the Koffrds and Yezidees are opening their mountain 
fastnesses to welcome the religion of Christ. They tell 
us the Moslems are asking, ‘‘ What manner of people 
are ye who come to us with a God of love and a Father 
in Heaven of whom we have never heard before ?” 
They tell us that Armenians, and Nestorians, and Hin- 
doos, and Zulus, and the Isles of the Se&, are gladly re- 
ceiving the Word. They tell us that what with its 
throes of superstitious fear, and its gropings after light, 
the Dai is in a ferment, and agonizing with living 
tru 


It may stand fora gratulation or a rebuke that the 
Hawaiians are a more Christian cation than we or any 
other on earth. This is what says the ‘“‘ Report.” One 
quarter of this island-nation is gathered in the Church 


ot Christ. And the proofs of its sincerity are the best. 
Thirty thousand dollars from a few islanders, who are 


is something that finds no parallel. in further com- 
parison, we are told they bestow twenty-two per cent 
of their contributions on foreign work as against less 
than five per cent in this country; they send thirty per 
cent of their ministry abroad as against one per cent 
here. Considering the vast work of home evangeliza- 
tion that is upon us, while thousands on thousands of 
foreigners, superstitious and atheistical, are crowding 
to rear an empire in our West more colossal in propor- 
tions, ominous of future good or evil, and rapid in 
growth than anything the world has ever seen, who 
must be absorbed and naturalized to our faith as they 
come, such comparisons are unjust. They could never 
have been ventured except by some oue blinded by an 
e estimate of the foreign work and its rela- 
tive importance, or ignorant that our greatest foreign 
work is at home. Nevertheless it is a glorious spectacle, 
that of this Hawaiian people, vanishing spacejfrom the 
roll of nations, yet as they pass away illustrating so 
happily the power of faith, and while the Board now 
dismisses this their first-born from the roll of missions, 
with the honors of manhood, and while Titus Coan, 35 
years Missionary, pronounces for them a,benediction, 
we welcome them as the banner Christian nation to 
take fraternal in labors for the coming kingdom. 
There comes a dash of sadness from another report, 
to temper exultation down into intelli practical 
zeal, that may not lose hold on the vigor of work, 
While the demands are ever enlarging, the Board has 
had during the year only five ordained missionaries to 
add to its army, while vacancies have more than ba- 
lanced the access of strength. Why are the young men 
wanting? President Stearns, of Amherst College, tells 
us in brief words, it is due to a sad change which has 
come over the spirit and character of American aca- 
demic education tending to the diminution of piety. 
Great deference is due to the opinions of so honored 
a light in the walks of learning, who could have hardly 
been careless in such an utterance. Yet the c 
against modern “ im) 
mitted on the 





Vvements” is too grave to be ad- 


** judges ;” or, if clerical, Doctors of Divinity, unless | P 


not blest with wealth, to carry the Gospel to strangers, Cc 


of a bold assertion,of even Dr, | 


Stearns, and there will be those of equal zeal for the 
church who will admit no such thing. But, leaving 
the methods of education aside, there was a broad, 
practicai question just touched upon here, regarding the 
influences that divert young men from the Board, 
which might have developed a variety of causes other 
than faulty training or want of heroism and devotion. 
But it was passed without discussion, and must there- 
fore here be dropped from our narrative. The whole 
number of ordained missionaries on the service now is 
143; total laborers sent from this country, 354, includ- 
ing physicians, ladies and other assistants. Last year 
there were 145 ordained men, and a total of 352 sent 
from this country. 

Another cloud over the sun of prosperity rises from 
the treasury department. The cenlets have been 
$483,390 ; the expenditures, $471,464. As the receipts 
last year were $525,735 there has been a falling off in 
income of $42,345, and a debt is now recorded of 
$23,000. Deficiencies of this kind have been so com- 
mon in past years as to have lost their power and give 
much uneasiness. There are, however, now some ex- 
ceptional circumstances in the history of the Board 
which will occasion no little disturbance, and call for 
skill in the readjustment of means and ends. The 
Presoyterian churches which have heretofore. contri- 
buted to this treasury have now a special organization 
‘of their own to which their funds will naturally be di- 
verted. For ten years they have averaged $100,000 a 
year, or nearly one quarter of the whole amount. A 
portion of the missionary service will go with them 
into the new hands, but while the changes are being 
effected there will ye necessarily some confusion, with 
the added possibility that the Board will have more to 
carry than its resources will cover unless its friends 
meet the emergency with largely increased donations. 

Thc formal separation of the Presbyterian section 
from co-operation with the Board was naturally a sub- 
ject of grave importance, and took up a large share of 
time. During the year committees representing each 
arty have been in conference, and their reports are 
before the Church. They appear to have exercised, 
in their deliberations on so delicate a matter, the highest 
Christian courtesy towards one another, and to have 
been especially zealous lest any of the organic changes 
here should act to the injury of the work abroad. 

The Presbyterian Corporate members now resign. 
The migsionaries are to be left to their free election as 
to which Board they will serve. If all the missionaries 
of one field transfer their personal relations, the Mission 
and its appurtenances will be also conveyed ; if a part 
only, then the questions which arise are to be adjusted 
with sole reference to the highest interests of the Mis- 
sionary enterprise. It is not yet known what will be 
the result in the different missions, but ina general 
way the expectation is expressed that the Syrian, Nest- 
orian, Gaboon and North American Indian Missions 
will probably be transferred. The expenses of con- 
ducting these heretofore have been about $60,000, and 
if the Presbyterians are to withdraw something 
$100,000 from the income, there is still a remainder of 
responsibility for them to assume. Much talk is made 
first and last over the change. A good deal of itis 
sung to the tune of China, and Dr. Porter gave the 
pitch in a report by far too lacrymose and hyper-senti- 
mental, considering that the transfer is but a formal 
matter, that there is to be no actual severance of people 
in flesh and body as though some were going to the 
Arctic and others to the Tropics, and that same 
good people sre to go on in the same good work side by 
side, only with a change of names. 

Young Stuart Dodge, the Missionary to Syria, com- 
ing sharp on the heels of this lacrymose and almost 
whining discourse, breaks the spell by a few brisk 
words, manly, right to the point, and in the major Key. 
He brings the house down when he says, ‘‘ The work 
is too exceeding great out there to allow of discussing 
denominationalism.” What a pity people cannot find 
out that it is too great also here to all intents and pur- 
poses, and one might think they do in their inmost 
hearts, for we observe that whenever the key is struck 
on the slightest chance, with ‘‘down with sectarian- 
ism,” there is a stamp as though some one had touched 
off the whole sub-case of Plymouth Church organ, and 
that don’t appeal to the lacrymal ds, There is 
some relief as other business presses for attention. But 
the weeping and wailing of parting friends, who are 
after all to be as near to each other as ever before, gets 
a fresh start in the last evening when the hole made in 
the corporation becomes a little more manifest. But we 
get safely through at last and bid one another ‘‘ God 
speed,” while Congregationalism and Presbyterianism 
may breathe easier over the dangerous past, of a too 
close hugging when bidding good bye. Twenty-one Cor- 
porate members resigned their seats, and twenty-one 
new incumbents were appointed. Mr. Wm. E. % 
though a Presbyterian in church relation, retains his 
seat as vice-president ; Messrs. J. Russell Bradford and 
Joseph Ropes take vacant seats in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, otherwise the officers remain as before. 

Communion services of a very interesting character 
were held in three places on Thursday afternoon— 
at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, at the 
South Presbyterian Church, and at the Plymouth 
Jhurch. 


The Woman's Board of Missions held its services at 
the Church of Pilgrims on Thursday. The ladies con- 
ducted it with great spirit, and the addresses of Miss 
Rhea, of Oroomiah, Persia, and Miss West, of Con- 
stantinople, gave abundant reason for rejoicing that 
there are openings for successful labor on the part of 
Christian women in foreign fields, and that so much 
has already been done by such. 
An interesting feature on Wednesday was the intro- 
duction of a delegation from the London Missionary 
Society with their gratulations—the Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
Secretary, the Rev. Henry Allan, editor of the British 
Quarterly Review, and Mr. Henry Wright. They pre- 
sented with great feeling the best wishes and ran rf 
thies of the English co-workers in the foreign field, 
and were eloquently welcomed by Dr. Hopkins who 
was presiding. 
Many returned missionaries participated in different 
meetings, detailing their labors and experiences, not 
with so much power to stir the feelings of the audi- 
ence, perhaps, as we have known in former years, but 
still sufficiently to the purpose to show how t 
things remain yet to be done to bring the world to 
Christ. The presence and testimony of the veteran 
Titus Coan, Ps the Sandwich Islands, probably made 
” effective an impression as anything that was said or 
one. 
The closing farewells on Friday morning were, as 
usual, tender and eloquent. Missionaries biddin fare- 
well tothe churches of their native land, the ‘Board 
bidding farewell to one another and to Brooklyn, and 
Brooklyn to the Board, and the Presbyterians to the 
Board—it was a moving scene all around. 
Brooklyn hospitality opened the doors to five thous- 
and strangers, and still the cry was for five hundred 
more. They know how to do this thiag with open 
houses and warm hearts in the City of Churches, and 
God will bless them for it with fog new life to 
grow out of this great assemblage of the Church from 
every part of the land, and we may say from all the 




















284. 
The Children. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
[From The People’s Magazine, Lendon.] 


ANY years after Jesus Christ had been living in 
M. this world, after He had been crucified and had 
risen again, and was gone up into heaven, and after 
His disciples, having preached the Gospel of salvation 
to all who would hear them, had left the Church on 
earth and had gone to live with Christ—many years 
after all this, the Christian religion became very differ- 
ent from what it was when Jesus and His disciples 
first’ taught it. a : 

At that time’a poor man once came in great fear to 
two of the disciples of Jesus, and said, ‘Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?’ and they answered him, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.’ 

But at this time of which I am now telling you, if a 
poor anxious one had come to those who called them- 
selves priests and teachers of religion, saying, ‘ What 
must’ I do to be saved ?’ he would have been answered 
like this: ‘Leave your father and mother, your bro- 
thers and sisters, and all whom you love, and bea 
monk, go and live with a number of other men in a 
monastery, and make long prayers, go without food as 
often as you can, and punish yourself in many differ- 
ent ways; do this, and you shall be saved;’ or, ‘Go 
on a pilgrimage, leave your homg and your business, 
and walk for many miles, until you reach the place 
where some great saint is buried, there pray and: per- 
form penance, that is, punish your body by whipping 
yourself with hard cords, and hurting yourself in other 
ways ; do this, and you shall be forgiven;’ or, ‘Give 
a great deal of money to the Church, and God will 
overlook your sinfulness.’ And the anxious one would 
do as he was told, but he would find no peace and hap- 
piness ‘in any of these things, for, as we know who 
have read the Bible, they can never take away sins; 
but in those days the people were not allowed to read 
the Bible, and we find that even among priests and 
preachers there were men who had never read it. 

Was not this a sad state for the Church to be in? 
Now I am going to tell you of a man who was born 
at this time, and who had great anxiety about his soul, 
‘who went to be a’monk, and yet was miserable, who 
fasted and prayed’and did penance, and yet was miser- 
able, and wlio at last found peace through reading the 
Bible, and believing that Jesus Christ, and He only, 
could save him from his sins; and who, having 
learned this truth for himself, taught it boldly to the 
people, in spite of great persecution; who reformed 
the Church, and by his faithfulness and courage made 
us who live now, free to read the Bible for ourselves, 
and to be taught truthfully about God the Father, 
and His Son, Jesus Christ. This man was Martin 
Luther. 

On November 10, 1483, in the town of Eisleben, in 
Saxony, a little baby boy was born. He was the son 
of John and Margaret Luther, and the next day they 
had him christened Martin, as it was St. Martin’s Day. 

Jobn Luther was a working man, and very poor in- 
deed at the time his son Martin was born; but though 

r, he was superior to many of the laboring men of 
that time, for he was very fond of reading, and was 
most anxious that his little boy should be brought up 
to be a scholar. Six months after his child was born, 
Jobn Luther left Hisleben, and went to live in Maus- 
field, where he was employed for some time as a wood- 
cutter, and afterwards asa workman at the mines. 
Here he got on much better than before, and at last 
became a town-councillor, and was able to receive and 
entertain at his own house the clergymen and school- 
masters of the neighborhood. This was a great de- 
light to him, and the company of these men made him 
most anxious to have his son taught as much as pos- 
sible. So little Martin was sent to the best schoo) in 
the town ; atid his facher used every day to carry him 
there, and fetch him back again, questioning and re- 
proving him all the way. The poor boy was very se- 
verely treated both by his father and schoolmaster, 
who even one day fi him twelve times. 

When he was out of school, Martin used to run about 
the streets listening to all kinds of tales ; and as he was 
very fond of ghost stories, and really believed them, 
he was always ready to listen to anyone who had some 
strange anecdote to tell. 

No buy in Mansfield knew so many tales of visions, 
of: ghosts, and of wonderful dreams, as Martin Luther 
did ; and they took such hold on his mind, thiit he 
seemed always rather melancholy and sad. When he 
was fourteen, Martin was sent to a still better school in 
Magdeburg, where he partly peop himself out of 
school hours by begging and singing in ‘he streets, 
Here again he mixed with a wild sort of people, and 
became strengthened in his peculiarities. 

But his parefits, although Martin partly supported 
himself, found that they could not afford to keep him 
at this school, for they had now other children to 
bring up, and could not give so much to their eldest 
one, so they sent him to Eisenach, where they had 
some relations who they hoped would roe 4 him; but 
in this they were disappointed, and young Luther was 
obliged to sing and beg as he had done before. Out 
of school hours any day he might be seen singing be- 
fore the houses and the shops, seeming like other 
boys, rough, happy, and light-hearted ; but yet he was 
not really like them, for the same sadness was still in 
his heart, and his mind was full of superstitious 


thoughts by day, and ghostly dreams by night. So 
his life was not a happy one in Eisenach, until one 
day a woman, named Ursula Cotta, teok him 


into her house, and was so kind to nim that he grew 
cheerful, and lost many of his old fancies. He learned 
music, too, at his kind friend’s house. But soon old 
John Luther wished his son to do better than remain 
at the school at EKisenach: he was anxious that he 
should be even more clever than the priests and school- 
masters he thought so much of. So he sent him to 
college—to Erfurt, the most celebrated one in Ger- 
many. Here he did well, but worked so hard that he 
brought a severe illness upon himself: however, he 
recovered from this, and was nade Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy, and bid fair to become a great 
lecturer, and a man of whom his father, old John 
Luther, would feel very proud. 

But now a great change came over Luther. His 
illoess had left a deep impression upon him, and when 
he went home for a summer holiday he seemed to his 
friends to be very sad, and to care but little about 
getting on in the world. On his return t6 college he 
set out on foot to go to Erfurt; but when he, anda 
friend who was with him, had nearly reached the 
town, a terrible thunderstorm came on. Luther's com- 
panion was struck dead by the lightning, and he was 
stunned by it himself. 

When he recovered, his first thoughts were of this 
kind : “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? The ‘things that are 
seen are temporal, the things that are unseen are eter- 

"Man glveth'up the ghost, and where is he? Goa 
be merci 
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the dead body of his companion, Luther made a yow 
that he would go into a convent, where he would 
serve God, and earn for himself the reward of going to 
heaven when he died. Accordingly, after bis return 
to the college, he invited his friends to supper in his 
own room, and having spent a lively, pleasant even- 
ing together, Luther told them that he was going to 
leave them, and should enter a convent. 

This distressed them very much, and they tried hard 
to persuade him to change his mind ; but it was of no 
use, and the next morning Martin Luther was nowhere 
to be found. His friends soon discovered that he was 
gone to live in a monastery close by, and was called by 
the name of Brother Augustin. When poor old John 
Luther heard of this, he was very angry and disap- 
pointed : it was indeed a great griet to him—so great 
a grief that he would no longer own that Martin, or, 
as he was now called, Brother Augustin, was his son. 

Although he had gone into the convent, Luther was 
not happy. He was tormented by fearful thoughts of 
the judgments of God against sinners; and though he 
said long prayers and fasted and performed penance, 
he found his heart was still very full of sin. Then, 
too, he was greatly troubled by fancying that he saw 
the devil comping to him and struggling with him. The 
stories he had listened to as a boy, made him always 
full of strange fancies as a man, and at times caused 
him to be very wretched. 

But after atime Luther took to reading the Bible, 
and now he began to learn the truth. He found that 
God was ready to forgive any who trusted to Jesus as 
the one who had borne all the punishment of their 
sins ; that the blood of Jesus Christ would cleanse Lim 
from all sin; and that if he would confess his sins, 
God would be faithful and just to forgive him his sins. 

This was very different from what he had thought 
before, and after a time he tried no more to save his 
own soul, but trusted simply to Jesus Christ. 

Two years after Luther had entered the convent he 
was made a priest, and before the ceremony took 
place he invited his father, who had now forgiven him, 
to come and see the service. So John Luther came, 
and his son, Brother Augustin, was made a priest. 
After this Luther was made -a lecturer, and he taught 
the young men who attended fis classes with such wis- 
dom and earnestness that they felt that the teaching of 
their new lecturer was very different from that of 
other men. 

Afterwards he preached in the church of the Augus- 
tines, and it was with the same zeal and power. It 
was the preaching of a man who had felt in his own 
soul the terrors of God’s anger against sin, and had 
found peace through believing in His Son Jesus Christ. 

In the year 1510, that was when Luther was twenty- 
seven years old, he went to visit Rome. He thought 
this a solemn and blessed occasion in his life, and when 
he first saw the city he fell on the ground, and lifting 
up his hands said, ‘‘ Hail, thou holy Rome ; yea, truly 
holy, through the holy martyrs, and their blood that 
has been shed there!” 

But soon Luther found that Rome was a very dif- 
ferent place from what he had expected. Those whom 
he had supposed to be most holy he found to be the 
most sinful, and the city he thought to have found the 
best in the world proved to be the worst. Griéved and 
disappointed at this, Luther learned by degrees how 
different the teaching of the priests was from that of 
Jesus and His Apostles, and how different their lives 
were from the example set them in the Bible. 

On his return to Erfurt, Luther led a quiet, studious 
life for four or five years, and then began to struggle 
against the power of the Pope and the sins of the 
Church. 

He began in this way : 
There was aman named Tetzel, who came among 
the people selling indulgences. When anyone had 
done some wrong thing, he would go to a priest and 
confess his sin, and the priest would tell him to per- 
form some penance ; then the man would bring out of 
his pocket a paper to show that he might claim to be 
forgiven without performing the penance. These 
papers were called indulgences, and could be bought. 
nt when any man came to Luther with these papers, 
he used to say that they were of no use, and that he 
did not believe in them. This made Tetzel very angry, 
for of course the people did not care to buy his in- 
dulgences, and Tejzel did not get so much m . Bo 
Luther and Tetzel had a quarrel about it, ant uther 
preached a sermon against the indulgences, and had it 
printed so that anyone might read it. Besides this, at 
the time of a fair, when the town was full, Luther 
nailed up againsta church door a paper filled with 
ninety-five remarks about the evils that were going on 
in the Church, and asking anyone who liked, to try 
and prove that they were not true. 

This made a great commotion, not only in Erfurt, 
but in the country all round about, and the Pope heard 
in Rome of what Luther had been doing, and sent for 
him to come and appear before him. 

Luther accordingly went, but he soon came back 
without having seen the Pope. 

The newt year there was to be a meeting at Worms 
of all the great people of authority in the country, and 
Luther wrote some books about the evils of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in order that they should be spoken 
of and considered at this meeting. For this act the 
Pope pronounced him to be excommunicate ; that meant 
that he was to be no longer considered as belonging 
to the Church; he might no longer be a monk nor a 
priest, nor even take part in the Church services. 

But Luther did not mind that: he knew he was 
doing right, and he was not afraid. 

After this, the Emperor of Germany sent for Luther 
to appear at this great meeting at Worms, and Luther 
at once decided to go. His friends tried hard to per- 
suade him not to do so, for they knew what a number 
of enemies he would be going amongst; but Luther 
said it was his duty to go, and set out tn a wagon to 
take the journey. At each town he passed through, 
the people came out of the houses to speak to him, and 
to see this wonderful man, who, after daring to s 
and write of the evils and sins of the Church of Rome, 
was now not afraid to come and face the very people 
he had spoken against. When he came near to Worms 
the people came out in crowds to beg him to ge back, 
and not to venture within the town. But Luther was 
not to be turned from his purpose: he came into 
Worms, and the next day was sent for into the Coun- 
cil Hall. There he stood before the Empefor and two 
hundred of his princes and nobles. They asked him 
to say What he had said was untrue. Luther then asked 
for time to think of it, and they allowed him one day. 
When he appeared before them again, he said, ‘‘If 1 
have done evil, bear witness of the evil : I believe that 
[have done no wrong: show mé that I have, and I 
will submit: until lam better instructed I cannot re- 
cant: it is not wise, itis not safe, for aman to do 
anything against his conscience: hereon I stand: 1] 
cannot do otherwise: God help me: Amen.” And 
having said that, he bowed to them and left the room, 
and went safely away from the town. 

But on his way back he was taken prisoner by some 
friends, ‘who, thinking he ‘would be imprisoned or 
slain by his enemies, insisted on his hiding himself for 
a time in their castle. Here he stayed for nine mo: 





nal. 
to me, a sinner,” So, kneeling down by) 


employing himself by translating the Bible, and then 
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he went to Wittenberg, and although excommunicate, 
he managed to live very comfortably. He was no 
longer a monk, and he married a lady who made him 
very happy, and had some children whom he loved 
very dearly. At last, when he was sixty-three years 
old he died, while on a visit to the old town in which 
he had been born, 

This, then, is the story of Luther, the great and 
noble man who ventured to struggle against the powers 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and to protest against 
the sin and the idolatry into which that Church had 
had fallen. It was through the work that Luther did 
that we have been taught to read the Bible and to 
trust in Jesus Christ as the one way to heayen—the 
One through whom our sins may be forgiven, and the 
One to whom we may pray as often as we wish, with- 
out going first to any priest to ask him to intercede 
for us. 

To Luther, then, we should always feel very grate- 
ful; and while thiuking of his great work of courage, 
truth, and faithfulness, we should not forget to thank 
God, who had given to Martin Luther His Holy Spirit 
to enable him to doall that he has done for his own 
countrymen and for otrselves. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


K N Oprnton.—After the battles of Metz, Kutschke, 
-\ a private German soldier, was bivouacking with his 
under-oflicer, when the two began to talk very earnestly 
about politics. The under-ofticer found that Kutschke 
had some very original ideas, and finally asked him: 
* What think you, Kutschke, what sort of a govern- 
ment should the French have in future?” Kutschke 
bethought himself for a moment, then drew a piece of 
chalk out of his pocket, and made a large cross upon 
the back of his knapsack. ‘‘ So!—that’s it.” ‘‘ But, 
what does that mean? I can’t understand that.” Kut- 
schke then took his chalk and wrote in the corners as 
follows; 


Republiker | Oleums 


Bonbon Louis 





**Look you,” said he, ‘‘ there you have the whole 
robus, Herr Unteroflizier. When we have taken all 
that is due to us, before Jott and Menschen, then Bis- 
marck makes two strokes across the map, which pro- 
perly done makes four quarters, In the one corner so 


‘many republicans, in the other the family of Louis 


Philippe, the third quarter comes to the Bonbons—so 
they’re called—and in the fourth Nap. remains with his 
family. I tell you, then the French will fight among 
themselves till they eat one another up, and then 
Deutschland will have some quiet from them!”—W. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Tur Ficktz Winp.--An English correspondent gives 
the following anecdote relative to the treatment of Na- 
poleon by the English press: ‘ A friend of mine was 
staying at Compiegne. One morning the Emperor en- 
tered his room with Puned in his hand, saying, ‘I 
thought you might like to see this,’ smilingly pointing 
to a severe caricature of himself; ‘for see,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘this is when the 7%mes is very angry with me. 
Punch is the echo of the 7imes ; and now 1 will show 
you my portrait, by the same artist, at the time of the 
entente cordiale. Just see how handsome I am when 
they want me, and how hideous when they don’t.’ I 
think, sir, this shows how truthfully the Emperor ap- 
preciates the criticisms of a portionof our press.” — Ez- 
change. 


Ovp-TimE PouNnotuatiry.—An anecdote has come 
down to us from the olden time in relation to one of 
the then ‘‘ standing order” in the eastern part of our 
State. A parishioner had entered the church after 
morning prayer had commenced, and at the close of the 

rayer was thus addressed by his pastor; ‘‘ Neighbor 

ryant, it is to your reproach that you have disturbed 
the worship of God by entering late, living as you do 
within a mile of this place, and especially so since here 
is Goody Barstow who has milked seven cows, made a 
cheese, and walked five miles to the house of God, in 
good season.”—Congregationalist. 

Napaqurzon’s Toms.—If you want your stay in Paris 
to be climacteric, : leave till the last your visit to the 
Tomb of Napoleon. As you go into the gate, an eld 
man who was with the great Frenchman at Saint He- 
lena will sell you a poor picture of something that no 
photographist can catch. It is a cathedral three hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet high, having cost two mil- 
lions of dollars, dedicated to one dead man. Under its 
burnished dome isa concentration of wonders. Not 
his ashes resting there, but the embalmed and unde- 
cayed body of Napoleon, in military suit, in a red sar- 
cophagus of Finlander quartzite, polished to thelast per- 
fection by skilful machinery, and resting on a block of 
green granite. Surrounded by twelve funeral lamps of 
bronze, and twelve marble statues of great size—one 
with a wreath, as if to crown ; another with a pen, as 
if to make record for the ages ; another with a key, as 
if to open the celestial gate for a departed spirit ; an- 
other with trumpet to clear the way for the coming of 
a king—the pavement enamelled into a crown of laurels, 
from which radiates on all sides a livitig star. ‘There 
are gilded gates, and speaking cenotaphs, and radiant 
canopy, and elaborate basso-relievos, and embossed 
pillars, and two Persian statues holding on cushions a 
sceptre and a world, and ceilings a blossom with finest 
fresco by Freneh and Italian masters—their light drip- 
ping — the marble in blue and saffron and emerald 
and gol 


gold. 

Oh! it is a dream of beanty !, If the dead giant could 
wake up and look around, he might think he lay in the 
Moscow palace that he coveted: and the glistening 
whiteness around were the morning shining on Russian 
snows, or that universaliempire had come to him, and, 
to make his e, Egypt had sent its porphyry, and 
Switzerland its marble, and Greece its sculpture, and 
Rome its Bee ye ‘and France its bronze, and that tlie 
reverential spectators, in all kinds of national costume, 
leaning over the balustrade to look, were the adoring 
subjects of a universal religion.—7’. De Witt Talmadge 
in Hearth and Home. 

Wet Pur.—Admitting that the spirits do hold com- 
munion with the earth, how does it happen that the 
spirits of men distinguished for,their good sense in this 
world should rap out such arrant nonsense after their 
transfer to the next? Why, for instance, should the 
spirit ot John Quincy Adams come all the way from 
its sphere to communicate somethinglike this: ‘‘ Ever 
the Empyrean glows with the golden effalgence of 
truth, and man, emancipated from the terrestial dust, 


soars to the hights of flowery magnificence, while 
attends upon him, ‘and his soul ex-, 


white-robed tru 
— in the purified’ atmosphere of ‘a rejuvenated ex- 
stence!” ** Confounded nonsense,” exelaims the 
—_ ae vintal it.is just the kind of nonsense 
which {the ‘‘ Spiritual” journals, giye us in hundreds 
of columns. It is a melancholy fhe that no “ Spirit” 





has yet been reported to us as talking otherwise than 
"thes {like an idfot or fans bane 


unatic.— NV, ¥. Tridwu 





A Pua ror Lirtte Tors.—We confess to being un- 
able to understand why the Lord ever made a littletoe 
om the human biped unless He made it for a perpeual 
penance, for it is purely a sacrificial little toe. But 
then we have often wondered why He made musketbes, 
fleas and snakes. The unayailing knowledge which 
the latter imparted to Eve, to the everlasting sorroy. of 


|her multitudimous daughters, to our mind was not cstise 
| sufficient for the making of the tempter. Thus thragh 


much tribulation we have come to the conclusionthat 

the Lord made him, and little toes also to tormert us, 

s course because a little wholesome torment is good 
or us. 

But it is not agreeable and we would like to mligate 
it. For we really think that even little tog have 
“rights” as well as men, babies and women, wich all 
shoemakers are bound to respect. Why dort they, 
then? We devoutly believe that there is nofa shoe- 
maker in the universe who by any means peasanter 
than the pillory could be brought to allow pace in a 
boot to hold the helpless little toe. We spea) with the 
unction of experience. We have planted afoot on a 
piece of paper as wide as it would spread, nd, while 
the shoemaker followed the outline have cojured him 
to leave room for that toe. He never did it. Numerous 
untarnished boots hanging against a wall, bar express- 
ive witness to the inhumanity and utter ]a« of anato- 
mical knowledge in shoemaking men. ) wonder a 
girl out. West had her little toes chopped ff. Ando 
wonder the young lady in Hartford had 1ch sore feet 
on her wedding day that she could not and up tobe 
married. The only wonder is that ouryomen stand 
up atall, much more that they walk, vhich, by the 
way, they do more badly than any wen under the 
sun except the Chinese. We used 1 pity the poor 
Chinese women, but have transferred ar compassion 
to our country women. Look at thenas they pass by 
your window some bright day! Thevretched fiction 
of a ‘‘ Grecian bend,” the more wietced fact of laced 
up lungs, cannot account wholly for mt feeble, teeter- 
ing, gasping walk, a walk utterly woid of vitality, 
elasticity or grace ; but looking d¢n, the wretched 
little boot with its French heel, boging the whole 
weight of the body upon the toes, evlains it all. And 
this creature with cramped nerves sd muscles, partial 
and feeble circulation, is to be tk mother of men! 
Whew ! 

The ungarnished fact is that Aerican women are 
fast becoming a nation of cripple Nothing can pre- 
vent their growing to be such, uns there is an entire 
and radical change in the shape o their shoes. Girls, 
respect the rights of your little to. If you don’t they 
will turn and rend you.—Brookb Union. 


Wnuo Suoutp bo THE CoiINe.—Mrs. Stanton 
thinks that women ought to déhe courting, because 
men are vacillating and awkwa in their loye making, 
and she ‘‘ humbly believes th nature intended man 
for the rough work of life; » dig into philosophy, 
politics, parallelograms and #atoes, and humbly to 
wait in his material sphere un selected by the queens 
of the hearthstone.” Don’t e “‘ queens” do the se- 
lecting now ? They refuse o:¢cept at will, and with 
a good deal of will, often, t!—Rural New Yorker. 


pApvior to Youne MissionJ&s.—The following ad- 
vice will be found useful tchildren, and we hope all 
good parents will cut it out)d paste it conspicuously 
upon the jam pot in the party, where the little people 
will be likely to see it; Exry little, boy and girl ma 
do a great deal for the hesen ; a few centsa w 
from each one would ma’ them independently rich. 
Every time you get some anies to purchase cake, or 
taffy, or a new book, takalf of them and slip them 
into your litle tin safe, wre you can’t get at them. 
At thejend of the year youll be surprised to find how 
heavy your missionary fi has become. Then get a 
little box and address it (our Sunday-school teacher, 
putting inside it a note, ling whether you wish the 
money to go to the Ma’s or the Hottentots. Now 
take the safe, open it wi#n oyster knife, take out the 
money and go ona rilar spree till it’s all gone. 
a no idea how nict is!—San Francisco News- 

etter. 
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Byts. H. W. BEECHER. 
wHo VENTED BREAD? 


5. mane the aitless varieties of food, bread, in 
some form oer, has been almost universally recog- 
nized as “‘ The Stet Life.” When it became so truly a 
necessity, or who 28 the happy inventor, we know not. 
How far before tcreation wise men have pushed their 
researches and dveries, we have not the skill to ascer- 
tain. The first Ution of bread we remember is in the 
third chapter of ¢€8i8s, when Adam was driven from Para- 
dise, and compel “ in the sweat of his face to eat bread,” 
“because he heened to the voice of his wife.” (Many 
of his sons haywilce their forefathers’ time, regained 
Paradise,sbecatthey did listen to their wives’ counsels. 
We wonder ‘fen do not sometimes forget this, and 
cherish a litileiteful vindictiveness, because through the 
first mother th prototype fell, and he had to “ work for 
his living,’ Maps it is this memory which makes them 
so restive undthe present efforts for a recognition of a 
broader platfi for “Women’s Rights.” How silly, 
brethren. Ley-gones be by-gones. Did not the curse 
fall heavier of for our first mother’s folly, than on you 
for Adam’s y ready participation in it? Don’t bear 
malice! Hels up—not above you, for we do not belong 
there, but cl by your side—where we may do good to 
you, as you good tous. If Adam had not been off on a 
courcil comitee, public dinner, or at a club house, but 
working andting for his farm in Eden with his wife, we 
don’t beliex¥’ve would have been tempted, or being 
tempted, wd have eaten that miserable apple. But we 
shall never ‘2 how bread was invented if we linger. 

« Abel wi keeper of sheep; but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground.” ‘ production of grain for food has always been 
recognizedthe sign of an advanced stage of civilization. 
So says Wter’s Domestic Encyclopadia. Cain being the 
first murdr—as he was the first agriculturist—does it 
follow thaurder is also a sign of increasing civilization ? 
We wouldt like to think so, 

Like méf the early traces of progress, the time when 
grain firsgan to be transformed into bread is quite ob- 
scure. Es long period it was.eaten, when green, either 
raw, boilor roasted. The Greeks usually deified every 
new thin Ceres was supposed to have first brought hus- 
bandry isome regular system; therefore they at once 
constituher the Goddess of Agriculture; and Pat, ac- 
eording their belief, vented bread, and was forthwith 
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exalted into a god; but long before Ceres or Pan were wor- 
shipped, the Egyptians cultivated the earth and made 
bread from the grain. 

When the angels appeared on the plains of Mamre and 


foretold the birth of a son, in Abraham’s old age, he 
hastened into a tent and said to Sarah, “* Make ready quickly 


three measures of meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the 
hearth.” 

Many modes of preparing grain, either in cakes or bread, 
are seen in the paintings discovered in the tombs of the 
Egyptians; but doubtless for many years the chief food 
was fish, flesh, or fruit. The Indians used a kind of wild 
corn, when driven to it by the scarcity of game, or if unsue- 
cessful in hunting; but they never attempted to cultivate 
it. They boiled it when green, or baked it on hot stones, or 
roasted it by their fires, as we do the cultivated Indian corn 
Maize, or Turkish wheat, and a kind of millet is still used, 
unground, among the poorer classes in Egypt, boiled in 
milk or water, or roasted. 

At a later period, rude stones were made to separate the 
husks from the kernel; and not long since—it may be 
even now—in the remote parts of Scotland, a large block of 
hard wood was dug out smoothly, and after the grain had 
been well dried, the barley or oats was beaten in it till the 
husk was removed. When sufficiently broken or bruised to 
loosen the hull, it was scooped up into the hand, little by 
little, and blown gently with the mouth to remove all the 
husk, and then made into pottage or porridge. It now 
seems a small thing to have all our grain ground and sifted 
by machinery worked by steam; but how tedious must 
have been the ancient process, The quern used in Scot- 
land to remove the husk and prepare the barley tor use, is 
supposed to have found its way thither through the 
Romans, who always carried hand-mills in their marches 
or raids upon other nations. It is very simple, and perhaps 
the first kind of corn mill on record. *‘ The quern was made 
of two stones,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘a foot anda halfin 
diameter; the lower stone a little convex; to which the con- 
cavity of the upper stone was fitted. In the middle of the 
upper one was a round hole, and on one side a long handle. 
Th grinder gradually shred the corn into this hole with one 
hand, and worked the handle with the other. Thus the 
corn slid down into the hollow of the lower stone, and by 
the motion of the upper was ground in the passage.” The 
quera acts so much on the principle of our millstones that 
our mills might be called querns, built on a larger scale, and 
run by steam or machinery. The meal thus ground was 
made into pottage or porridge, being boiled in milk or water, 
or “‘ brose”’ when it was roasted, and boiled up in water in 
which salt meat had been cooked. 

Who first conceived the idea of using yeast or leayen, or 
making bread by any process of fermentation, or at what 
period it was first so made, we do not learn. We know that 
the Israelites made leavened bread; so did the Egyptians 

and Grecians; but who first invented yeast or leaven? The 
Romans, it is thought, learned the art of bread-making, 
with many other valuable lessons, during their war with 
Perseus, King of Macedon. On the return of their armies 
from these wars, they brought Grecian bakers with them 
into Italy. This was two hundred years before the Christian 
Era. Bakers were highly esteemed, and during the reign 
of Augustus there were 329 public bake-houses in Rome, 
chiefly under the management of Greeks, who were for 
many years the only ones who could make good bread. 
They enjoyed many privileges, aud were put in charge of 
the public granaries. 

The making of fermented bread then gradually found its 
way into Gaul; but it was a long time before it was 
known in Northesn Europe. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, unferménted cakes was the only bread known in 
Sweden or Norway. It was not till nearthe end of the 
sixteenth century that the use of yeast was much known in 
Northern Europe.. About that period yeast from Flanders 
was brought into Paris as asubstitute for leaven. This 
changé greatly improved the bread; but in 1688 the College 
of Physicians declared that bread made from yeast was yery 
injurious, and the government forbade its being used. But 
the shrewd Flemish people put up yeast in sacks to allow 
the liquid part to filter through, and privately sent it to 
Paris. The excellence of the bread thus made became so 
evident, that the College of Physicians and their wisdom 
were forgotten, and the government’s prohibition quietly 
allowed to sink into oblivion. Very soon this new and im- 
proved method of preparing bread spread into other 
countries. 

Leaven is flour and water mixed tog paste and set ina 
warm place—from 70° to 80°-—till st ferments, first passing 
into the vinous, and then to the acetous state. Bread 
made from leaven differs from that made from yeast by 
almost always having an acid taste. A piece of dough, from 
wellrraised bread, set aside on ice or in a cool place, and 
worked into the next batch to be made, is the best mode of 
making leaven; and by working a little alkali into it before 
setting the sponge, will make very fine bread, without the 
acidity common to leavened bread, if managed with care. 

Wheat bread is now common in most countries. The 
best and whitest is made from the flour of the first grinding, 
@luten is @ very important part of flour, and it is that which 
gives wheat the superiority overall other grains, it being 
found only in small quantities in any other. It is the 
gluten which helps to form the adhesive paste essential to 
secure fermentation, It is common in the animal kingdom, 
but rare in the vegetable, and therefore is sometimes called 
the wegeto-animal principle. The more gluten the better and 
more nutritious the flour. The loss of this principle, by 
sprouting, mildew, &c., destroys the adhesive power so 

necessary to making good bread. The best qualities of 
flour take up the largest quantity of moisture; the amount 
which can be absorbed depends on the quantity of gluten. 
In dry weather, flour requires more moisture than in wet, 
and long and faithful kneading will add to the power of ab- 
sorption, without making the bread too thin. Common salt 
and alum are often used to give poor flour the tenderness 
and whiteness of good brands. little salt is good, but too 
much is injurious, both to the bread and to the health— 
alum still more injurious. Liebig recommends lime-water 
in bread-making. A quarter of a pound of slacked lime to @ 
gallon of pure rain or distilled water, kept in closely stopped 
bottles; two and a half pints of the lime-water to nine 
pounds of flopr, he says, will make @ sweet, fine-grained, 
elastic bread of exquisite flavor. The lime-water to be 
mixej with the flour before the yeast is added, Of course, 
it will not be enough moisture for that amount of fleur, 
oath as much more water is added ‘as is tieeded. Liebig 
that the lime will give the wheat a latger amount of 
ne-making element, and therefore be more natritious. 

Rice flour, TA teed’ ua Roe aieieh helps to take 
up, moisture, and Keeps bread from drying, Rye flour 

a dark-colored bread, wc a iene 


taining moisture longer than wheat. Indian meal, mixed 


with rye, and a spoonful or two of molasses added with the 
yeast, makes the New England brown bread; but to have 
that in perfection it should be baked in a brick oven, and 
remain all night; then, warm and fresh for breakfast, it is 
unrivalled. 

Graham bread is made from unbolted wheat, the bran 
not separated from the flour. The coarse meal swells more 
in rising, and should not be made so stiff as fine flour. It 
sours more quickly, requires a hotter oven, and longer time 
to bake. Much kneading is essential to cement together the 
starch, sugar, albumen, and gluten found in wheat. It is 
not easy to knead bread sufficiently for a satisfactory result. 
Many machines for this purpose have been invented, but 
we have yet to see one that can be as fully depended upon 
as astrongarm and a skillful hand. The hand only can 
decide truly when every lump is dissolved, and suitable 
combinations made. When the dough springs under the 
touch, instead of clinging to the fingers—when the fist 
bears its fall impression in the dough, and none adheres to 
the hand, the cook may cease from the labor. This labor 
may be lightened by pounding and chopping at intervals, 
and with much benefit; but the hand 1s the chief dependence. 

If the yeast is bitter, pour on water, and let it standa 
few hours; then drain it off, and use the thick part which 
has settled at the bottom. The water will absorb the bit- 
terness, unless it is from age, and not because of too many 
hops. In this case, a piece of charcoal heated through, but 
not so hot as to kill the yeast, thrown into the yeast jar, 
will correct it; but we should prefer to throw away the 
yeast, and make new. 

When all the rules for making good bread have been 
faithfully followed, all will fail if not properly baked. We 
think nothing has yet been found that is equal to the brick 
oven; but in whatever oven you bake, one rule is common 
to all—see that the heat is just right; from 350° to 400° is 
the proper range for bread. If fresh flour or meal is thrown 
on the bottom of the oven, and turns a clear brown at once, 
it is right ; if it becomes black it is too hot. 

There is much more we would like to say on bread and 
bread-making; but we have reached the utmost limits of 
our space, and must reserve the remainder for another time. 

Weare greatly indebted to Webster's Mnceyclopadia of 
Domestic Economy, and Prof. Youman’s Handbook of Domes- 
tic Science, for our information on bread. 


RECEIPTS. 


Stock ror Soups.—Buy a knuckle of beef or veal. 
Have the bone well cracked in small pieces. Put it in the soup- 
digester, or if you have none, in a closely-covered iron pot. 
For a medium kauekle, add five or six quarts of cold water, 
(by using cold water you will secure all the juices, whereas 
in hot water half the juice is retained in the meat). Let it 
come to a boil before you add salt or pepper; then season 
it to suit your taste, and if agreeable put in a small bit of 
red pepper. Put the-pot on the back part of the stove after 
it once cominences to buil, and keep it gently simmering all 
day; then strain it from the bones and meat, which are 
now worthless, into a jar kept for the purpose. Never throw 
away bones that are left from baked, boiled, or roast meat 
of any kind, or bones such as are left from steak, poultry, 
anything—if they have not been put on to the plates; dried 
or gristly bits of meat—all may be used to prepare stock for 
soup; and, in a large family, sufficient may be gleaned, that 
would otherwise be thrown into the swill, to keep stock on 
hand for weeks, without buying a bone for that purpose 
alone. When the stock is strained, set it in the cellar to cool. 
The next morning carefully remove all the grease that has 
risen to the top and hardened, and you will have a’ clear, 
rich stock ready to be used in soups. Clarity the grease re- 
moved from the stock, by slicing a raw potato into it, and set 
it over the fire in a skillet, till it boils; then strain it from 
the potato, and you have fine dripping for many purposes, 


Eoonomioat Breaxrast Disu—If you have a few 
bits of meat, or two or three cold potatoes, left over, put 
some ‘‘ drippings’ into a skillet; slice the potatoes thin, 
cut the meat up fine, and add salt and pepper to taste; then 
beat two or three eggs, according to the size of the dish to 
be prepared; stir them to a cup of cream or milk, and pour 
over the meat and potatoes, If eggs are not plenty, use 
fewer eggs and more milk or cream. If milk—add a half 
tablespoonful of butter. Keep it over the fire, stirring 
constantly, till the eggs are cooked. It takes buta few 
moments to prepare this; but do not leave it an instant till 
done, or the eggs will burn and ruin the whole. 


SoraMBiep Eces.—Put into a spider enough butter 
just to oil the bottom; set it on the stove. Break the eggs 
into a dish, taking caré not to break the yolks. As soon as 
the spider ,is heated, slip in the eggs, adding a piece of 
butter as large as a walnut for twelve eggs; season with 
very little salt and pepper. When the eggs harden a little, 
stir the eggs from the bottom of the spider until cooked to 
suit the family. The yolks and whites should be separate, 
though stirred together—not mixed, like beaten eges. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 











COMMENSALISM,. 


HE extent to which animals of various kinds 
board in common is quite extraordinary. Para 

sites are, many of them, well known, who feed them- 
selves at the expense of their victims, whether by living on 
the skin or penetrating to the interior tissues and vital or- 
gans; and yet the variety of these is scarcely credible, cov- 
ering as they do almost every kind of animal even to para- 
site on, or parasite in, in successive series. Leaving these 
aside, there are many species of animals whose habits of 
eating and locomotion keep them inseparable, though with- 
out any hostility between them. The old story of the bird 
harmlessly picking the crocodile’s teeth, after he has dined, 
has its counterpart in a multitude of observed cases of com- 
mensalism. Something quite akin to it we see in domestic 
lite, where fowls and birds make free to attend at the man- 
ger and share with the improvident horse hismeal. M. van 
Beneden read a paper before the Belgian Assdciation of 
Science, which is full of interesting particulars in this lime, 
There are two kinds, the free and the fixed. A Holothuria, 
in the waters of the Philipine Islands, rejoices in such a 
variety of boarders as to present no distant regemblance to 
& table d’hote. Tho smaller fry, attendant in such cases, are 
dependent on the superior activity of the host in provid:ng 
food for the rest as well as for itself. The star-fish is also 
in the habit of giving lodgings. A fish of Brazil carries in 
its mouth several little fish, which were formerly supposed 
to be its own young, thus tenderly nurtured and protected, 
but they prove to be of anentirely different s species, who find 
it a hospitable home. Sea-anemones also belong to the race 
of publicans, though whether they take toll is not men. 





tioned, Having ourselves seen io offer their hospitalities 








to unwary little fish who, once within doors, disappeared 
without ever finding the way out, we have just a suspicion 
that M. van Beneden did not in this case make strict enough 
inquiry as to who did the eating inside; but he speaks of 
one Anemone found ih the China Sea, two feet in diameter, 
in the interior of which small fish disported themselves. 
Crabs, it seems, of various kinds, are very much in the habit 
of living out. The hermit crabs seize upon the houses of 
gasteropods, as we see on all our coasts, but they still have 
to admit smaller boarders, of no kin with themselves, to 
live inside, and others plant themselves on the outside, thus 
shrewdly obliging the crab to cariy them around when it 
travels in search of food. These last mentioned creatures 
belong to the fixed kind; and of like habit with them area 
a multitude of others, such as the cirripedes, who adhere to 
the backs of whales, dolphins, and sharks, and are thus 
carried around to get their food, while they could not other- 
wise live. Such is commensalism. 


CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 


We notice the following interesting articles: The 
Engineering and Mining Journal—On the Imgrovement of 
Common Roads, and On Internal Navigation, By Prof. 8. D. 
Tillman, and On the Chemistry of the Bessemer process, by 
Lieut. Dutton, U.S. A., papers read before the Am. Ass. for 
the Adva ent of Sci ; The Preparation of Specimens 
of Soundings, for the Microscope, by Prof. Edwards; The 
Discovery and Production of Gold in California, translated 
from the German of Prof. Von Schlagintweit; Forts and 
Ships; Darwin’s Theory of Species; Oxygen Gas works; 
The Decay of Stone.— The Scientific American: Steam boiler 
Inspection; Prof. Tyndal’s Public Experiments; Beetles 
and Spiders; The St. Louis Bridge; The Diwisibility of 
Matter; British Railway Signals; Bells and Bell-metal; 
Uses of Glycerin; Preparation of, Small Birds and Animals 
for the Cabinet; Modern Chemistry; The Decoration of 
Machinery; The Draft of Vehicles.—Jouwrnal of Applied 
Chemistry: Technology of Alimentary Substances; Vegeta- 
ble Physiology; Madder; Japanese Paper.—The Technolo- 
gist: Varnish Manufacture in the U. S.; Condensed Food; 
Refining of Oils; Practical Notes on the Voltaic Battery; 
Improvements in Illumination; The Influence of Occupa- 
tion on Mind; The Productive Power of Nature; The Re- 
sultant Man of America. 


SPONTANEOUS FIRES. 


Fires have been found to occur in woods remote 
from the habitations of man in the Departments of des 
Landes and de la Gironde, in France. Instead of attribut- 
ing them to incendiaries they are now supposed to arise in 
a natural manner. The resin of the trees exudes and forms 
itself inte-transparent spherical lenses, which act as burn- 
ing glasses. It does not appear that any one has seen any 
such effect by the unassisted powers of nature, or that the 
suggestion is anything more than a bold venture of French 
imagination. It is indeed a possibility that all the condi- 
tions might concur, of a pelucid globule getting itself hard- 
ened exactly in the right position to bring a sharp focus 
upon a piece of wood sufficiently dry and rotted to be prop- 
erly inflamniable, and then upon the other side coaxing the 
sun to pour its rays through the instrument at exactly the 
right angle, at the very moment when assured ofa nice fan- 
ning breeze; but the probabilities against its occurrence 
once in a cycle are sufficiently enormous to lead a careful 
mind to exhaust all other possibilities first, such as be- 
nighted travelers, or huntsmen, or gypsies, or even the 





| friction of dry tree branches together, or strokes of light- 


ning. 
SNUFF AS A PRESCRIPTION. 

A distinguished physician has presented a paper be- 
fore the Medical Association, enlarging on the benefits of 
snuff-taking for bronchitis and consumption. When a per- 
son feels the premonition of a chill and an approaching 
catarrh, he says, the excitement, the pleasurable sensation, 
the diaphoresis (perspiration), the pungent divertisement, 
and the generally welcome conversation which the refusal 
or acceptgnce of a proffgred sneeze is likely to elicit, mate- 
rially help to ward off the cold. Should it return nothing is 
more easy than to repeat the excitation. The majority of 
medical men, also, when recovering from a common cold, 
will take a pinch in order to speed the going guest. The 
theory of snuff-taking for more formidable disease is, that by 
the irritation the patient is assisted in clearing the bron- 
chial tubes of secretions which might otherwise remain to be 
the sources of danger to the lung tissue. He asserts that 
the Report of the official medical Commissioners appointed 
to examine the State tobacco-works in{France shows that 
the workmen do not suffer from any disease which the te- 
bacco could be imagined to occasion. On the contrary they 
seem to,have had an immunity from typhus fever, as at 
Lyons, from dysentery, as at Morlaix, from milliary fever, 
asat Tonneins. The majormty of physicians to the State 
factories believe that employment with tobacco ,is instru- 
mental in preventing consumption, and may even restore 
consumptives. 


CONSUMPTION AT HIGH ALTITUDES. 


Consumption is fostered by mechanical and or- 
ganic impurities in the air. When the disease has taken 
hold of any individual even the smallest sources of mis- 
chief, such as would be disregarded by the full vigor 
of health, become of vital consequence, and must be 
avoided if possible. Physicians, therefore, look for a 
dry, pure, uncontaminated atmosphere, whieh may be 
found at a height above the dust, smoke, and other im- 
purities incident to the life and labors of humanity. In 
Europe it is found that consumption does not prevail at an 
altitude of 1700 feet and over, other things being equal. At 
Andermatt, on the summit of St. Gothard, phthisis occurs 
because the region isswampy and malarious. At Kloster, 
700 feet lower, it does not prevail because the latter place 
hae a bracing air and dry sub-soil. Our Western table 
lands, at heights of from four to five thousand feet, with a 
climate beyond compare, yet await the time when civiliza- 
tion shall carry the comforts of living and make it possible 
for invalids to make these regions their resort. If all that 
is said be true, what a splendid country lies dormant, wait- 
ing for the race of the future, who may there develope such 
health and vigor of body as has hardly been known in the 
world. 

SPONGE.| 


According to Van Beneden the sponge is a poly- 
pus animal reduced to its most simple form; chemically 
akin in substance to silk, a nitrogenous, albuminous com- 
pound almost identical with the fibre which makes up 
more than half of the whole substance of silk. Let us hope 
that this is an end of the great sponge question, It quite 
agrees | with our experience that sponges (bipedal) are nitro- 

and. albumenous compounds, only that the larger 
‘is meanness, 





Horticultural. 


THE CHESTNUT 48 4 C ROP. 
De ten or twenty years hence chestnut timber, 


scarce and costly even now, will command a price 
which will make the owner of a chestnut wood-lota rich 
man, providing the lot is large enough, and the trees of suf 
ficient size to make good timber. The chestnut grows ver 
rapidly, and will flourish on soil which is not suited for the 
cultivation of ordinary farm crops, as wellas onthe now 
treeless prairies of the West. A peculiar value is just now 
possessed by chestnut, as its wood happens to be very fash- 
ionable for the interior decoration of houses. There can be 
no question but that the beauty of its grain will be the 
same a quarter of a century hence, and although it may 
pass through one or two periods of comparative unpopu- 
larity it will of neeessity be in demand for many purposes. 
The great demand for railroad ties also enhances its value 
at present, but we do not look upon this demand as likely 
to last beyond the present generation, as it is quite possible 
that some manufactured substitute will be adopted before 
many years, if indeed railroads themselves are not super- 
ceded by some improved means of travel. At all events we 
believe it capable of demonstration that it would be much 
better to raise one good crop of chestnut trees on land, 
suited for the purpose, than twenty poor crops of wheai or 
corn on land of the same quality, bat, comparatively, un- 
suited for their culture. Chestnuts for seed should be pro- 
cured as soon as they are ripe, and may be sown at once, 
although there are several methods by which they may be 
kept so as to retain their vitality until spring. Among these 
may be mentioned packing in dry moss, burying below the 
frost in dry soil, or mixing them with three times their 
bulk of dry sand. We remember that once in our boy- 
hood we discovered a chestnut tree standing at the edge of 
a plowed field. The season was spring, and the furrows 
were filled with leaves packed down by the winter storms. 
Under these leaves was an abundant store of chestnuts ap- 
parently in as good order as when the frost opened the burrs 
in the fall. We kept our secret and were for many days the 
envied possessor of pocketfals of fresh chestnuts out of sea- 
son, and now we suggest leaves and earth as good packing 
for chestnuts to be kept through the winter. The best plan 
is to plant the seed pretty thickly in drills in the fall, and 
after sprinkling soil lightly over them, cover with two or 
three inches or more of leaves. In the spring rake off most 
of the leaves, and when the plants have started an inch or 
two draw the fine soil around them. In planting the orchard 
the trees should be ten feet apart in every direction, and 
the field must be well fenced to protect them from damage 
by cattle. A few years will place them beyond danger 
from this source, and the field may even be used asa pas- 
ture, while during the earlier period of their growth ordinary 
farm crops may with proper care be raised among the young 
trees. The American chestnut is a variety of the European 
species, and although smaller in size is equal or perhaps 
superior to it in flavor. Doubtless it could be greatly im- 
proved by cultivation, and the selection of superior seed 
might help the owner of a chestnut orchard to tide over the 
somewhat long period which must elapse before bis timber 
harvest is ready for market. 

4 PAPER WEDDING. 


Our valuable exchanges The American Agriculturist 
and Hearth and Home have become one, still retaining, how- 
ever, that individuality in thought, not to mention dress, 
which is most conducive to a happy family relation. 
Whether they have mutually promised to love, cherish and 
obey, we are not informed, but as Hearth and Home has 
moved its office across the Park to the Agriculturist build- 
ing, we infer that the latter will, nogainally at least, be head 
of the family, especially as the former has never been a 
very warm advocate of what are known as ‘“‘ woman's 
rights.” The ceremony took place on the 12th ult., and 
would have been announced in these columns before had 
we not judiciously waited for the official notice in the 
October Agriculturist., Each of the papers has already a 
wide and well deserved popularity, and under the enter- 
prising management of Orange Judd & Co., we do not 
doubt that their usefulness will be largely increased. 


—Takine up Piants becomes an important matter 
as the time for frost approaches, especially in regard to 
geraniums, verbenas and other tender plants, which attain 
a considerable size during the summer, and being succulent 
in their nature, throw out roots over a wide space, and have 
few fibers which can be saved. To preserve them as house 
plants is very well if they are of a suitable shape and size, 
but ordinarily some time will elapse before the plant re- 
covers its proper proportions and vigor after taking up. In 
general the best way is to preserve them for beddimg in the 
spring. To dothis leave them out as late as they are in 
your opinion safe from a killing frost, then take up such as 
it is desirable to keep, strip off most of the leaves and set 
the plants in a box 6 or 8 inches deep, gathering them close 
to one another and filling in among the roots with sandy 
soil. Water freely and keep out of doors as long as possible 
without freezing, and then set them iz a place where the 
temperature will not fall below 28°. During the winter 
give water only when the plants wilt. Toward spring cut 
the plants back, pot them, and place in a room with more 
light and heat, or in a moderately warm hot-bed. By the 
time it is safe to set them out of doors the plants will be 
well started and will flower early. 


—Grapzs are so abundant and fine this year that 
many persons will be anxious to learn the best way of keep - 
ing them through the winter. Packing them in small boxes 
and storing in a cool room is a common method of keeping 
them and usually succeeds well. The Iona, Diana and 
Catawba keep well, but Concords and Delawares are very 
apt to spoil unless very carefully handled and packed. We 
lately saw a statement to the effect that grapes packed in a 
box and buried so that the frost cannot reach them will 
keep perfectly sound for years. The bottom of a small box 
is covered with green grape-leaves, then a layer of grapes is 
laid in, then another layer of leaves, and so on until the 
box is full. This plan is very likely a good one, though we 
must admit a doubt as to the possibility of keeping grapes 
fresh more than one season in this manner. 


—Loovst Tregs are apt to suffer from the attacks 
of borers, and this fact interferes seriously wiih their culti- 
vation. We notice in an exchange an account of a locust 
orchard through which ailanthus trees are distributed, and 
which is entirely free from borers, although trees standing 
within a quarter of a mile are infested with them. If it is 
true that the ailanthus will protect locust and perhaps other 
trees from insects in general, or even from borers alone, we 
will try to forgive it for its bygone sins against our sense 
of smell, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, @ct. 5, to Twesday, Oct. 11. 
HOME. 


—Another expedition under government authority 
hes just sailed from Washington to continue the explora- 
tions for a ship-canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans—an enterprise which bids fair to be to the present 
generation what the discovery of the Northwest passage was 
to the last, but with much better chances for a successful, or 
fora definitely unsuccessful result. The expedition con- 
sists of thasteam sloop-of-war Kansas, the steam tug May- 
flower, and a steam launch, the whole under the command 
of Captain R. W. Shufeldt, U.8.N. This expedition will 
co-operate with one which will simultaneously sail from San 
Francisco to conduct operations on the Pacitic Coast. The 
officers composing the party are Lieutenant Commanders 
G. C. Remey, J. R. Bartlett, and P. H, Cooper, hydrograph- 
ers; Surgeon J. C. Spear, naturalist; Captain Bartlett, 
United States Marine Corps, photegrapher; Master Jasper, 
hydrographer; E. A. Fuertes, chief civil engineer; T. W. 
Rae, assistant civil engineer, and Mr. Somers, draughtsman. 
Lieutenant Commander Farquhar and Lieutenant Randall 
are the subordinate naval officers in charge of the vessels. 
The route to be examined is that known as the Tehuante- 
pec route which was recently recommended by Mr. J. J. 
Williams, Chief Engineer of the Tehuantepec Railroad 
Company, for the following reasons: 

First. No tunnel will be required on the entire route. 

Second. It will require no very deep cuttings. The sum- 
mit reach of the canal may be about tive miles long, through 
a nearly level plan, with a depth of cutting but l:ttle more 
thun sufficient ww contain the water to pass the ships. 

Third. There is a large extent of contiguous territory 
with an elevation above the summit, which, it is believed, 


contains streams that will affurd water sufficient to supply 
the summit level. 


The estimated cost of a canal by this route is $31,636,000. 
In general terms the course of the proposed canal is from 
the head of ship navigation on the Goatzacoalcas River to 
the mouth of the Malatengo, a distance of about 60 miles 
ina straight line, but nearly 123 milesif the windings of 
the river are followed. Jt is estimated that 130 locks will 
be required in all. The summit is 530 feet above the pres- 
ent head of navigation on the Atlantic side and 660 feet 
above the lagoons of the Pacific, but the water of several 
rivers is available, according to Mr. William’s report, for 
the summit level. The river on one side and the lagoons 
on the other will furnish ample harbor accommodations for 
any amount of shipping which can reasonably be expected, 
and if necessary they can be enlarged to almost any extent. 
It is understood that leading New York capitalists are 
ready, probably counting upon generous government subsi- 
dies, to carry the project through should the report of the 
survey be favorable. 








—The most confirmed vilifiers of American civiliza- 
tion have heretofore been compelled to admit our superiority 
in at least one respect. They may scoff at our domestic use 
of gas or kerosene instead of wax tapers; they may even 
declare a preference for the small and coppery European 
bivalve over the large and excellent oyster from Blue Point, 
but in regard to ice they have never ventured to assist their 
superiority. We confess that during the past summer we 
trembled lest the extortions of speculations should trail 
even this symbol of our national pre-eminence in the dust, 
but we rejoice at the prospect of their speedyjdefeat, and, we 
trust, humiliation. The proprietors of the hotels of this 
city have completed the organization of an Ice Consumer’s 
Company; have purchased land for the storehouses on the 
Hudson near Catskill, and purpose, so far as they are con- 
cerned, to keep the price of this summer necessity at a rea- 
sonable rate. We uMderstand that sev eral law suits are 
pending against the great ice companies, at the instance of 
hotel proprietors and other large consumers who claim that 
the contracts made early in the season were violated in 
letter and spirit by the companies. The public will sympa- 
thize heartily with claimants in these cases, and it is to be 
hoped that the would-be monopolists will be compelled to 
relinquish some of the profits acquired by delivering say six 
pounds of ice at our office, calling it ten, and charging ac- 
cordingly. 


— The 7ridune on Saturday printed the census re- 
turn for this city, the record being official, with the excep- 
tion of 7 election districts out of 337. According to this 
the sum total of the inhabitants is, in round numbers, 
930,000. The Tribune's figures have evidently been pre- 
pared with a good deal of labor, and we are willing to 
believe, with accuracy. They include the population, ac- 
cording to the census, by election districts and by wards, 
and compare in the most heartless manner, the number of 
votes cast, at late elections with the actual number of in- 
habitants, giving figures which go back to the early days of 
the city’s history. Now, however, we have to do with the 
present, and will quote for comparison only the figures of 
the election held in May, 1870. In the lower wards of the 
eity—namely, the first, second, third, sixth and eighth, 
there are, according to the census, 15,956 inhabitants. The 
total number of votes cast was 7,535, of which 571 were Re- 
publican, and 6,964 Democratic, that is to say, there were 
about 100 votes to every 212 residents, including men, 
women and children. The tenth district of the 6th Ward 
cast 64 more votes in May than it had inhabitants in June, 
and may fairly claim to be the ‘“‘ Banner district” of a ward 
which has long been known to New Yorkers bya very 
sanguinary nickname, and which was a few days ago visited 
by that discriminating pestilence, the yellow tever. Other 
cistricts in other wards show similar results in a less marked 
degree, and, on the whole, we are not surprised that our 
Democratic brethren, and especially those of them who 
compose our city government, and conduct the World, 
should, with their usual foresight, have provided for 
these odious comparisons by raising a hue and cry about 
the inaccuracy, iucapacity, and general depravity oi the 
census takers. Mayor Hall, the prudence of whose o.ccial 
acts has never been proverbial has, doubtless, won the con- 
fidence of all true Democrats, by paying not the slightest 
heed to U.S. Marshal Sharpe’s invitation to him to test the 
accuracy of the census return in the worst of the cases 
noted above, and all legal members of the dominant metro- 
politan party unite in denouncing a policy which aims to 
secure an honest vote, as one which ‘‘ wrests from the fly- 
ing victims of European despotism the blessings of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” At this present writing the World has not 
over hauled the Zribune’s compilation; but we doubt not 
that the arithmetic man is at work, and will soon furnish a 
new refutation of that obsolete proverb concerning the in- 
nate truthfulness of figures. 


— That errors have occurred in taking the present 
census is very probable, and that there are some incompe- 
tent and rascaily individuals among the U.S. Marshal's 
assistants, we do not doubt; but, in the aggregate, all this 
talk about false returns has its foundation in nothing better 
than party spite—surely its foundution could be in nothing 
worse. The Democratic Press of this city would have the 
public believe that the census takers are paid by Repub- 
lican agents to render false reports in order to sustain the 
position of the party in regard to election frauds, and thus 
encourage the government to enforce the new naturaliza- 
tion laws. Truly there are things in Democratic phi'‘o- 
sophy which are not dreamed of in ours. We notice another 
considerate criticism in a city paper which intimates that the 
census ought not to have been taken on June Ist, because 
forsooth, so many New Yorkers were out of town at that 
time. The enumeration of thirty or forty millions of people 
is a most complex operation, and can at best only approxi- 
mate to accuracy. Men are difficult creatures to keep track 
of, as many an army officer can testify in looking back to 
his experiences with ‘‘ Morning reports,” and when for 
hundreds or thousaads of soldiers whose business it is to be 
on hand when wanted, millions of citizens are substituted, 
especially such vagarious citizens as go to make up this Re- 
public, it is hardly wonderful if somebody is left out. If 
our critics will turn to the early chapters of the book of 
Numbers, they will observe that even in the enumeration 
of the children of Israel there recorded, and taken under 
divine authority, the totals are given in round numbers, 
and at that included only the fighting men 
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FOREIGN. 
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— The siege of Paris has developed no new features 
since our last, excepting that the French have become 
bolder in forcing minur engagements, some of which it is 
claimed have resulted in their favor. It is impossible to 
form a very definite idea of the plaus of the Prussians, bu 
it seems certain that they have established batteries of 
siege guns within range of the Tuilleries, and are endeavor- 
ing to turn the course of the Seine north of the city, so as 
to cut off the water supply from that source. Letters 
which left Paris by balloon have now reached this country. 
Some of them intimate that the opposition element witbin 
the city is becoming extravagant in its demands, declaring 
in favor of general confiscation ot the property of absentees, 
especially that of Bonapartists. As yet there is no absolute 
dearth of provisions, but the price of meat is so high as 
practically to place it beyond the reach of the poorer classes, 
who are beginning to make riotous demonstrations. The 
general temper of the inhabitants is represented by the 
most trustworthy authorities as serious and determined, and 
the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes that the 
city is ready for a six months’ siege. Ifa bombardment 
takes place it will, doubtless, be preceded by a formal sum- 
mons to surrender. It seems incredible that at such a crisis 
Parisians should be wasting their time in pulling down the 
insignia of Imperialism, and even demanding that the 
grand column in the Place Vendome shall be overthrown 
and its bronze cast into cannon to repel the invaders; yet, 
such is said to be afact, and so far does Republicanism 
push its demands that statues of Napoleon the First have 
to be concealed in order to protect them from the violence 
of these reformers. We hope that the Hotel des I nvilides 
with its superb decorations, will not incur their wrath. 


— The Francs Tireur are organizing in suffcient 
force to harrass the march of Prussian detachments and 
make it very dangerous for General Officers to ride about 
the country without a large escort. The Prussians are, 
however, advancing upon Lyons with:a large army, and en- 
gagements to the south and east of Paris are frequent, but 
not of sufficient magnitude to disturb the proceedings of 
the besiegers, or to threaten their communications. Metz 
still holds ont with the gleatest gallantry, the garrison 
making frequent, but thus far ineffective sogties, which 
serve, however, to keep the Prussians in a state of increas- 
ing anxiety. Garibaldi has escaped from his confinement 
under Italian authonty, and has reached Tours, the seat of 
the French Provisional Government. His roception was 
enthusiastic, and it is said that he will at once be assigned 
acommand. We can hardly believe that Garibaldi is des- 
tined to lead France to victory, but there is something re- 
freshing in seeing this man, whose life has been devoted to 
fighting on the side of the weak against the strong, so 
prompt to draw his sword in defence of a Republic whose 
existence has hardly begun, and whose future is so very 
precarious. 


—Accounts by mail of the Italian occupation of 
Rome say that the firing was tolerebly brisk for three or 
four hours when the walls began to give way before the 
artillery. A practicable breach was soon made, through 
which the Italians rushed, and after a short struggle ob- 
tained possession of several gates. At avout 10 A. M. white 
flags were raised on St. Peter's and on other churches, and 
upon thisthe Papal troops gave way and retired under cover 
of the Vatican and the tomb of Hadrian. The city was 
taken at a small sacrifice of life, and but little damage was 
done to any of its architectural treasures, save the Porta 
Pia, which was pretty much knocked to pieces. We learn 
by telegraph that life in the city 1s resuming its usual course, 
and except that Italian uniforms are numerous, and ecclesi- 
astical robes more rare than before the occupation, the 
streets present much their ordinary appearance. The Papal 
arms are being, pulled down from the public buildings, 
and sundry changes are made in the nomenclature of the 
streets. We trust that these changes will not rob ancient 
Rome of its classical features. We should, for instance, 
regret to see any modern name substituted in the Via Sacra, 
and we hope that the spirit of reform will not change very 
many of those manners and customs which lend such a 
charm tothe Eternal City. One item of Roman news is 
that the Jesuits are leaving town. This may or may not 
be true. If it is true, the question naturally arises, where 
are they going, and who will pay their bills ? and if it is not 
true an equally important question is, what will they do in 
Rome? 


—Cuban affairs proceed with such a monotony of 
false reports from both sides that we do not often consider 
it worth while to devote space to their consideration, but 
we were reminded by a salute in the Park on Monday that 
the anniversary of Cuban Independence had come round 
again, and it seems appropriate at least to review the situa- 
tion. Whatever may be our opinion of the reality of Cuban 
Independence it is certain that the insurgents have shown 
great persistency in holding out against their powerful an- 











tagonists, but the prospect of their ultimate success is by no 
means encouraging. The Spaniards have always had great 
advantages in men and munitions, and the fact that they 
have not crushed out the insurgents long since can hardly 
be accounted tor except on the ground of their own imbe- 
cility. Whatever victories have been gained by Spaniards 
have been at a great sacrifice of life and treasure, and we 
trust that the recent reports from Madrid, to the effect that 
the Regency is seriously considering the expediency of a 
change in their Cuban policy, will prove to betrue. The 
addresses on Monday of course take the form most gratify- 
ing to Cubans and denunciatory of the United States Goy- 
ernment for its moderation in dealing with the neutrality 
question. For our own part, while we wish that the Cubans 
could win their independence, we cannot see wherein our 
Government has failed in its duty. Even Spaniards, brutal 
as their Cuban policy has been, are entitled, as a nation 
with which we are at peace, to the courtesies due from one 
government to another, and it cannot be denied the Presi- 
dent has, in the terms of mediation offered to the Regency 
at Madrid, tried to make the best bargain possible for Cuba. 
At allevents we hope that before another year has passed 
peace will be restored in Cuba, with independence if possi- 
ble, but at any rate with concessions on the partof the 
home government, such as will, as far as possible, redress the 
wrongs which Spanish officials have heretofore been free to 
inflict. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





Dress Patterns for Home Use. 

The house of Messrs. E. Butterick & Co., 589 Broadway, 
are acknowledged leaders in the trade engaged in designing 
paper patterns for making up ladies’ dresses at home. By 
having recourse to them one is placed on a footing of equal- 
ity with the dress-making trade, for it is from such houses 
that the designs requisite for the manufacture of new styles 
of dresses are always obtained. 

All know how frequently ladies puzzle over a contrivance 
to secure a pretty pattern, to invent a tasteful trimming, or 
to give a graceful turn to a flounce, and how hopelessly they 
are involved in a labyrinth of plans, after the full considera- 
tion of which they often find they are not any further ad- 
vanced towards the object in view. The patterns of Messre. 
Butterick & Co. avoid all this. By expending one dollar 
with them fifty dollars can be saved. Their customers are 
numbered by thousands. They have frequently ten tons of 
patterns in stock, and all these are so systematized and ar- 
ranged that any one pattern can be at hand in a minute 
from the time it is asked for. 

Tne extent and the different ramifications of the trade of 
Messrs. Butterick & Co. are very great and interesting. 
Over one hundred and eighty hands areemployed by them— 
not occupied tediously cutting the paper patterns; all this is 
done by machinery. Their time is fully occupied in designing 
the patterns (by the aid of which any lady of ordinary inge- 
nuity can make her own dress) in taking care of the stock, 
in attending to town customers (of whom there is always a 
press), and in the distribution and forwarding of their coun- 
try trade. Let any lady write to Messrs. Butterick & Co. for 
their two-cent catalogue, and she will be herself to blame 
if in the future she submits to the unnecessary charges of 
dressmakers. The advertisement of this house on another 
page shows a few oftheir leading designs. 

——_~>———_ 


Brooklyn Trade--Its Ebbs and Flows. 

The census, with all its shortcomings, has revealed that 
Brooklyn has experienced during the past decade a more 
rapid increase in population than any other large city in 
the Union, and, if its present rate of progress continues, it 
bids fair to become in point of the number of its inhabit- 
ants arival to the Empire City. That so large a city should 
be self-dependent is beyond doubt. Whythen is it that 
a vast proportion of its people, when they require to pur- 
chase any except the smallest and most insignificant arti- 
cles of dress, find it necessary to go to the upper part of New 
York, thus necessitating the sacrifice of the greater part of 
aday? We regret to say that this disagreeable necessity 
is not wholly due to fashion, but is partly attributable to 
the listlessness and apathy of Brooklyn merchants in sur- 
rendering 80 valuable a trade without a blow. 

That enterprize pays, that keeping a large, varied, and 
expensive stock of goods, with so great a market in close 
proximity,is remunerative, the success of the great carpet 
establishment of Messrs. Carll, 309 Fulton Street, clearly 
demonstrates. Knowing beforehand that a large brsiness 
was transacted there, we were astonished to find, in a con- 
versation with Mr. J. P. Carll and by an inspection of the 
store, its magnitude. The store covers three lots and 
extends from Fulton to Washington Street, measuring 150 
feet in length by 50 feet in breadth. The basement is de- 
voted to oil-cloths of different kinds; the floor, on a level 
with Fulton Street, contains an enormous stock of those 
carpets which are in most ordinary use; the second floor is 
a show room, and serves to warehouse an enormous stock 
of the most fancy, brilliant, and expensive carpets; the 
third floor also contains a large stock of goods, but is also 
used as a cutting room; whilst on the fourth floor there 
are during the season some 150 girls engaged in joiring the 
the carpets, and a number of men in packing and forward- 
ing. We saw a number of carpets, which were being shown 
to ladies, of the large fall importation purchased by Mr. 
8. C. Carll during his recent visit to Europe, in the course 
of which the principal carpet centers were gone through in 
the search after novelties. The patterns were among the 
most beautiful we have ever seen—the most brilliant 
colors being blended together with harmonious effect into 
the loveliest of designs. While the most beautiful necessa- 
rily attract the most attention our readers must not suppose 
that the stock contains only expensive goods. Carpets, 
oil-cloths, and upholstery, of all kinds, at all prices (which 
are on an average from 10 to 15 per cent. below those of 
New York) are kept on hand. Is it to be wondered at that 
instead of paying the exorbitant rates of Broadway on the 
one hand (where a similar store would rent at $60,000), or 
being exposed to the concomitants of the Bowery on the 
other—ladies from'New York and the country are making 
arrangements with this house for the complete furnishing 
of their homes ? 

———E 


A Thousand Policies a Month. 

A Life Insurance business of such Vast proportions as this, 
when we consider the number of Companies that appeal to 
the public and the intensity of the competition, seems incred- 
ible as the work of a single company. And yet this is the 
rate at which for several months the ConTINENTAL Life 
Insurance of New York City has been increasing the suc- 


cess which has made it predminent from the outset of ita] New 


history. Issuing in its first year a then unprecedented num- 
ber of policies, the Continental had also the benefit of a 
singularly small proportion of deaths among the holders. 
So from the beginning it made money ona larger scale than 
could be safely expected. Scarcely five years old, it has issued 
over 25,000 policies, and all along it has declared dividends to 
the policy-holders of forty per cent. per annwm. And this im- 
mense business, a8 the heading of the notice indicates, is 
largely on the increase. 

THE CONTINENTAL is now, and has been for some time, a 
purely Mutual Company, and it is under the same sagacious 
and enterprising management by which it was started. The 
Company owns half the block on which its office is located; 


its assets are judiciously invested, and its vigorous agents 
are bringing in a really continental business. Mr. Justus 
Lawrence, President, and Mr. J. P. Rogers, Secretary, may 
well congratulate the policy-holders, and the fortunate 
policy-holders these able officers and their efficient coadju- 
tors, on the present condition and prospects of the Company. 








- PRODUOB MARKETS, 





NEw YORK, October 11, 1870. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week ending 
Oct. 10, were as follows: 
Cotton, bales..........+ -+16,382 
OD, HEEB ccccccec cnccesecceee 4,665 
Flour, DbIS.......-.0+-s000-+- 97,102 


Beef, pkg: 
Pork, pois... 


Butter—The cooler weather has stimulated the demand for good 
Butter, and the prospect now is that the fall stock will be abundant. 
Prices have probably reached their — een We — ; 

State firkina, full yellow, ® b.. at aeteotied 
State half-firkin tubs. extra, ® >. 
do. do. fair 30 fine, # >. 
State Welsh tubs, good to fine, P BD. ..........0.cecccccscecces 
do do 
New York State, fresh pails, # D.. 
Pennsylvania, fresh pails, G B,. ° 
Western Reserve, firkins, full yellow, e > 
Chicago and N.W. fir., full yellow, # > 
Western tubs, fair to good, P M........ ccc cece eens cece eneees 
do do ordinary, # > 2@22 
Common White Western and State, # D.. . ++ -15@17 
Cheese—The total export for the week, ending Saturday, was 24,- 
491 boxes. Local and coastwise trade is good, but prices indicate no 
tendency toadvance. We quote; 
State Factories, extra to fine, # BD... 
State Factories, fair to good ® D.... 
State Factories, ordinary, ® B......... 

State Factories, skimmed, # B.. 

State farm Dairies extra # B.. Sébebe seek 

State farm Dairies ordinary to good, * D. 

Western, fair to good. P @..... 0... .cc.ceeseee 

Western, ordinary, # > 

Cetten—The market was quite depressed at the close, and our 
quotations are somewhat lower than last week. The closing price for 
Monday were as follows: 


-27@30 


«+. 144@14\ 
vee1B @l4 
wee vees ll @I2 
.-- 5@9 
«+14 @14% 


Uplands. Mobile. N.O, Texas. 
12% is 8 183i 
1534 1536 15% 
16% 16% 16% 
16% 165% 1% 
16% 1 17% 
Flour and ‘Meal—Offerings have been more liberal, but the 
demand is moderate and prices rather irregular. The extra brands of 
low grades have been in demand more than the choice kinds. We 
quote: 
Superfine State and Western.. 
Extra State . 
Extra Western Shipping | brands 0... 
Extra Ohio, round heop shipping ‘trends... ---5,45@6,65 
Extra Ohio, trade and family brands...................s00: 5,70@8,75 
Southern Flour, poor to good extras... S 
Southern Flour, good to very choice ex 
Rye Flour, inferior to very choice......... 
Corn Meal do do 
Grain—An active demand for Wheat prevailed at the close of the 
week following a few daysof dullness. The inquiry is mostly for ex- 
port. Corn has been fairly active and is coming forward freely. We 
quote ; 
White Amber, # bush 
Red and Amber Western, # bush.... 
No. 1 Spring, ® bush...... dgee 
No. 2 Spring, ® bush......,.. 
No. 8 Spring, # bush...... 
Corn, # bush,.......... 
Rye, # bush.. 
Oats ®@ bush. . ose * 
Eggs—Are abandant ond in fair demand. “We quote: 
State ant toma ™ loss off ® doz .. enéevune 
Western, loss off, # doz.. e00c osec cece cscccse 
Canada, loss off, ® doz.......... 
Poultry and Game_Poultry ts arriving in sufficient ‘quantities 
but Game is still scarce. We quote; 
Ducks, State and Western, # pair................... 
Geese, State and Western, # pair 
Turkeys, State and Western, ® B...........s0csseeesecerece 
Fowla, State and Western, @ B............ 000. seecceees 
Spring Chickens, ® D............++ cose 
Woodcock, # pair... 
Partridiges, FB PAB .ccc con: 000s c0ce coec cgececcecccces esccoeceses 


++ $5,00@5,39 
«++ -5,40@6,25 

o 5. 80@5.55 
«+++ -6,25@3,50 


sere eeeteee 


me 
- 1,80@1,40 


---$ WH@l 12 


18@ 21 
16@ 18 


87@1 00 














New York, Oct. 11, 1870. 
Beeves.—Receipts for the week 6,420. The tendency of prives 
was strongly upward early in the week, owing to somewhat scanty 
arrivals of stock, but freer supplies of live animals brought the mar- 
ket to its bearings on Friday and Saturday, and prices of live and 
dressed Beef will be low for several days. We quote: 
154 @16% 
-. 144 @15¢ 
° - 124@138 
er ccer cocces 9@LL 
Cows.— Receipts for the week | 3. “The ‘Gemend for Milch Vows is 
somewhat better, and is ratherin excess of the ria We quote: » 
Prime Oows........ soso eeecce ww anioen 
Poor Cows... donageevecdpe 30@ R 
Veale. Reoeips a ‘the wails 2,565. "We quote: 
Prime Calves.. quacence ac cece cocccpeseces coos hI Qs 
Grass Calves.. ene otegneces - 48@6 


Sheep and RT oe Te ae the SE 8,028. “The price of 
Sheep has been unchanged lor several days. Lambs have to some 
extent declined. A fair general quotation is 9i¢cts. 

Swine.—Receipts for the week, 19,108. A slight decline was 
noted at the close of the week. Most sales being at 11@lijgcts. Live 
Hogs are quoted at 854@9c. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








The earliest mention of soap is made by Pliny, who 
d ‘es it to be the invention of the Gauls, though he states 
his own preference for the German over the Gallic soup. 
Both hard and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes bp mode of manufacture. Crampton 
Brothers’ Imperial La — tg of the qualities 
of the most pons Laundry Soaps. It contains 
a large pre Togetable oil, Housekeepers will do 
well eres for it. ufactory 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 deer ong 
and 33 and 35 Jefferson street. Office 84 Front street, 
ork, «dil — changes 








Oct. 15, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL. 





NEW YORK, October 11, 1870. 


General Trade was rather less active in the do- 
mestic line during the week, but the returns show that 
dealings in Foreign merchandise are quite as heavy as 
during last October. The total import entries (gold 
valuajion), for the week amounted to $6.852,635 against 
$3,904,081, for the same week last year. The Dry- 
goods imports were double those of last year being (in 
gold )$2, 963,406, against $1,490,685. 

The Stock Exchange was the scene of some ac- 
tivity in Railway and miscellaneous shares near the 
close of the week, which did not, however, extend to 
United States or Southern Securities, the latter being 
quite slow of sale, while the former are affected favor- 
ably rather than unfavorably by the condition of af- 
fairsin Europe, and our bonds have sold for 9134 in the 
London Market. In fact, the news from abroad would 
indicate that the Foreign markets have, to a great ex- 
tent, ceased to be influenced by the news from Paris, 
Doubtless, however, any decisive movement on the 
part of either army would be followed by more or less 
t in fi cial circles. 

The Gold Market has been dull, and cash Gold 
is still quite scarce—the large payments made for Cus- 
toms using up nearly all that is available. The market 
was firm at the close on Monday. 


it. 





The Foreigu Exchange Market was weak on 
a basis of 10834 @10874 for prime Bankers’ sixty day ster- 
ling bills, sight 10g%4. and cable transfers 110. Commer 
cial sixty-day bills range from 108 to 10834. 


The Money Market closes easy at 5 to 6 ® cent, 
on call, with exceptions at 4 ® cent. Prime business 
notes are discounted at 7 to 84 ® cent. 

The Weekly Bank Statement shows contrac. 
tion and a loss of funds on the part of the community. 
The loans are decreased $1,305,272. The specie is de- 
creased $675,340, the legal tenders $808,866* and circula- 
tion $124,980, making a total of about $1,500,000 further 
to deduct from the deposits, thus leaving a logs of 
about $500,000 in deposits not accounted for, the total 
decrease in deposits being $3,354,457. 

Quotations for the week ending October 11. 


> 
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RESGRSSSases 


ore... 
Northwestern ., Mae, «ees ccave 
Northwestern ia cece 

Rock Island............ 


N. 
Pittsburgh.. 








> 
HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 
OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, October 8, 1870. 

The price of the last issues of Five-twenties 
to-day is 110}—that is, a $1,000 bond will bring 
in cash, $1,105. 

The price of Central Pacific bonds to-day is 
90¢—that is, a $1,000 bond can be bought for 
$903.75. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is well and 
economically managed, and its revenues are 
large, certain, and constantly increasing, as is 
shown by the following statement of its earn- 
ings since its beginning: 

Gross. . Expenses. 
1865.. $401,941.92 121,669.53 
1866.. 864,917.57 200,710.61 
1867 ..1,470,653.50 
1868..2,300,767.17 1,457,600.63 
1869 ..5,670,822.25 2,677,299.0 

The earnings of the main line for the current 
year will exceed $8.000,000, and are, thus far, as 
follows: 


January --- $413,104.41 
February-. 394,176.47 

488, 332.91 
April...... 633,758. 06 | August.... 806, 040.09 


The Bonds are dealt in with the same facility 
as Five-twenty bonds, and have a market at all 
the great money centres in the world—such as 
London, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and at the New 
York Stock Exchange. We unhesitatingly ad- 
vise our friends and customers, who may be 
thinking of making investments, or exchanging 
their Five-twenties, to take these Bonds as 
suitable, safe, and advantageous. 

We buy and sell Government Securities and 
Central Pacific Bonds, make collections, and 


allow interest on deposits. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Net. 
$280,272.39 
666,206.96 
1,139,740.17 


Came 


$768,719.77 
Jupe.. j 











NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 








A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 


A FOPULAR TREATISE 


For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T.S. Verpi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI isa well-known and successful Homco- 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training and 
arge experience. His book has »risen from a want felt 
in gis own practice, as a Muuitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, anc’ 1 assistant to the family 
physician. It deals skilfully, -ensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, either in conversation with 
physicians, or from such a source as this—evidently the 
preferable mode of learning, for a delicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense to 
the most fastidious taste, the style of this book must 
commend it to careful perusal. It treats of the néeds, 
dangers, and alleviations of the tume of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 
medical treatment of infants and children throughout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on very 
important topics, it will be heartily welcomed. 
Handsomely printed on laid paper: bevelled boards 

extra English cloth, 12mo., 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
_~@'39 Park Row, New York. 





LEE & SHEPARD’S 
OCTOBER PUBLICATIONS. 


WHY AND HOW. Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the means they adopt of getting to America, 
With Sketches of Travel, Social Customs, A mus- 
ing Incidents, ete. By Col. Russell H. Conwell. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

THE SOCIAL STAGE. 
Farces, patie 
George 
‘The Mimic 


Dramas, Gomedics, 
, ete., for Home and School. 
, author of ‘‘Amateur Beabes” 
Stage,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 


FIELD AND FOREST; or, The Fortunes 
ofa Farmer. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illus 
trated. $1 25. 

LITTLE FOLKS ASTRAY. By the author 
of ‘‘ Dotty Dimple Stories,” and ‘ Little Prudy 
Stories.”” 1l6mo. Dlustrated. 75 cts. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN. Being the second 
volume of ‘‘ The Tone Masters.” a Musical Series 
for the Young. By Charles Barnard, quthor of 
‘* Mozart, an “Mendelssohn,” “ ‘The Soprano,” 
etc. 1l6mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. A Compilation of 
Religious Poems, by the Editor of “Chimes for 
Childhood,” and ‘Echoes from ifome.” 16mo. 
Cloth. $150 

THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. A series 
of six original stories for the young, comprising 
“ Adele,” “ Eric,” “ Herbert,” ‘‘ Nettie’s Trial,” 
‘‘Johnstone’s Farm,” “ Ennisfellen.”” Each vol- 
ume handsomely Illustrated. Per vol. 75 cts. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS; or, The 
Stolen Child. Translated from the French of 
Mad. de Stolz, by Mrs. E. F. Adams. 12mo. 

aa paper. 20 Illustrations, by Emile Bayard. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE; or, Rhymes 
and Stories for Children. Illustrated in 
the most wonderful and beautiful manner by 
Schuyler. 12mo. Tinted paper. $1 25. 

DOUBLE PLAY; or, How Joe Hardy 
Chose his Friends. By William Everett. 
author of “Changing Base.” 16mo. Illustrated. 


WHO WILL WIN? 
of ‘‘ Bennie Lovell,” ‘ 
Illustrated. $1 25. 

GOING ON A MISSION? 
— of ‘‘ Who will Win?” 

a. 


Paul Cobden, author 
‘Madge Graves,” ete. 16mo. 


By Paul Cobden, 
16mo. Llustrated. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NewYork. 


Just Published. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


Comprising 
Calatians, Ephesians, Philippians 
and Colossians. 
Translated and Edited by 


P. SCHAFFE, D.D., Rev. C. C. STARBUCK, D.D., 
M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., and Pref. H. B. HACK- 
ETT, D.D. 


One vol. royal 8vo. cloth, $5. Sheep, $6,50. 

This volume is fally equal to those which have pre- 
ceded it in respect of accuracy and breadth of scholar- 
ship, amply sustaining the opinion taken of Lange’s 
Commentary as ** the greatest Biblical Work of .the 
Age. ” 

*.*The volumes already issued—nine in all—are, — 
the Old Testament, Genesis (1 vol.): Proverbs, Na 
Solomon and Ecclesiastes ( vol. ); and in the N 
tament, Matthew (1 vol.); Mark and bake (1 vol}: 
Acts (1 vol.); Romans (1 vol.) ; Corinthians (1 vol.) ; 
Thessalonians. Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, and Phile- 
mon (1 vol. ); James, Peter, John, and Jude, (1 vol.) 

THE POPULAR EDITION 


oF 
Froude’s History of England. 


In 12 volumes, 12 mo. Price, per vol., $1.25. 


The set, in cloth binding, in a neat box, for $15, the 
same in half calf, at $36. 


_A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 


One vol, 12mo, cloth, (uniform with the popular 
edition of ** Froude.”) Price reduced to $1.50. 


The Early Years of the OhristianOhurch— 
The Apostolic Era. 


By E. DEPRESSENSE, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
LIGHT HOUSES AND LIGHT SHIPS. 
By W. H. D. ADAMS. 
1 vol. 12mo., with 60 Illustrations. 


$1.75. 


Price, $1.50. 


The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
already published—thirteen in number—contain over 
600 illustrations, and are sold at the uniform price of 
$1.50 per volume. 

A handsomely illustrated Catalogue, giving full 
descriptive paragraphs of the various volumes of this 

eries, will be sent on application. 

The above books sent post-paid to any address, 
by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 
OHARLES SORIBNER & 00., Publishers, 


654 Broadway, New York. 





A Fresh and Important Study, 
“ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained for their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 


_—— 


A Text-Book for Young Ladies 
In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By Carsaring E. BrEouER 
and Harriet Brrouer Stowe. 
Avery handsome 12mo Pomme oon ase pages. Illustrated. 


hers will be su lied wie copies, 
Teachers PP! tt goa pies, post- 


This admirable book is endorsed 
of Vassar College 


ee asa 
on — many of the best Americ = Schools for Wo- 
men. The has but one voice in regard to its im- 
portance and value. 

Special terms for introducing this work into Schools. 


J. B. FOBD & 00., Publishers. 


99. Park Row, New York 


angen the authorities 
D — educational 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Published by 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,”’ 
For Ohoirs and Singing-Schools. 


Examine ‘‘ The Victory "’ before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music Book this 
season. 

Price, retail, $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of $1 25. 


“BRICHT JEWELS,” 


For the Suuday-School. 

‘Bright Jewels” is almost uniyersally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Priee in paper, $25 per 100; Board, $30 per 100. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents: 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 

A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 
288 pages, about 690 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size. and bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. 
wake quote from testimonials received the follow- 


eas Rev. J. H. Raymond, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, HN. %. 

“T have examined ‘Songs of Devotion,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to me 
so large, or where there was so happy a combination 
of classical correctness and artistic excellence, with 
popular feeling and spirit. Every page is singable, 
and yet the prevailing taste is pure and high. If 
my associates agree with me, we shall adopt it for 
our social worship at ‘ Vassar’ without delay."’ 

A single copy mailed, postpaid. to an ‘address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don't fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WORKDAY CHRISTIANITY: 


Or, 
The Cospel in the Trades. 


By ALEXANDER CLARK, A.M., 


Author of “The Gospel in the Trees.”” With an 
introductory note by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A book of practical illustrations and every-day 
analogies. 


Helpful to the Minister, the Teacher, the Me- 
chanic, the Farmer, and the Day-laborer. 

Commended by leading thinkers of various de- 
nominations. 

Occupies a new field, unique and prolific. 


300 pp., tinted paper, bat ow B boards, large type. 
. 0. 


From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, the Poet, and 
senior Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post: 

I have been pleased with the ingenuity with 
which he illustrates religious truths by things 
which correspond with them in the material world, 
especially the methods and processes of the me- 
chanic arts. 

I particularly like the catholic spirit which 
vades the work, and the superiority to mere ee 
matical distinctions which it shows, accounting 
him to be a true Christian, whatever his sect, who 
is a sincere follower of Jesus Christ, and faithfully 
obeys the law of love which he taught. The style 
is clear and well suited to the subjects. 


From the Rev. R. AUDLEY Brown, D.D., President 
of Westminster College, Pa. : 


The design is a happy one; it fills a vacant place 
in religious literature; and I must add that I much 
admire the ingenious and interesting manner in 
which the author has treated it. 


From the Rev. M. W. Jaconus, D.D., LL.D..“au- 
thor of ** Notes on the ee ye "and Professor 
in the Western Theologica Seminary : 

* * * QOccupies a new and important field, and 
is written with a pictorial pen intended to interest 
by striking portraiture. Cannot fail to do good, 
and deserves a wide circulation. 


From the Rev. O. N. HartsHorn, D.D., oa D., 
President of Mt. Union College, Ohi 
Adapted to the times, aud highly coment It 
covers a field untrodden by others, yet greatly 
needed in order to bring the masses in sympathy 
with the spirit of the gospel and its siaplation to 
their daily wants and vocations. 


“ The ——— on poet in a logical and elegant 
manner.”’— 

“Should be stadel pre’ of ‘ Beecher’s Life 
Thoughts’ in every library of the land. No more 
ee meee ateme was ever issued from the press.’’ 

"9 

“ The ater isa ~ scholar and an engaging 
writer.”"—Pittsburg Pos 

** The book is in hearty 
laborer every where.’’—. 


pocend ™= pater and the 
burg L 


Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 
PUBLISHERS, 
819 & 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
JUVENILE MUSIC BOOK! 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


By W. O. PERKINS, 
Author of the ‘‘ Nightingale,” &c. 


Superior to all similar books of the kind. Con- 
taining very attractive Exercises, and several hun 
dred popular Songs. Sparkling music! Alive with 
the spirit of the times, adapted to all oceasions. 
Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


AINTER’S Manaal, a complete and prac- 

tical guide, giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house painting, sign painting, 
graining, varnishing, polishing. are in 
glazing, silve Grecian 
painting, Orie: ‘painting, fy Pane y ciples of 
glass staining, harmony and contrast o ee ghee an- 
alysis of colors, with ey. ae and 
tices of color, &c. Includes Practical Seer 
Ha by cts. 
consider th the work invaluable and indispensa- 
ble to the person engaged in Painting, &., aud 
write from an experience of more than Th hirty 
years.” —John Newport, R. I. 

Watchmaker and Jeweler's Manual. 250. Soap- 

maker’s Manual, 25c. Horseshoer’s Manual, 25¢ 
All practical books for pease men. Sold by all 
booksellers or sent by mail, po poses on receipt of 
price by JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., 
New York. 
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New Sabbath-School Books. 


Pubiisoed by Am, Sunday-School Union. 


Afterwards; or, Janet’s True Friend, $1.15 
Out inthe Storm, --- - - - 55 
Sharly and Sharley, -_ - 45 
Mistress Margery ; atale of the Lollards, 70 
Christiana Hatherly’s Childhood, - - 65 
Daisy’s Companion, - - 60 
Sister Rose: or, St. Bartholomew’ 8 Eve, 70 
The Swallows of Leigh Farm, - - - 45 
Allie Moore’s Lesson, - - - 22 
The Young Potatoe Roasters, - - 25 
Aunt Winfred’s Legacy, - - - 50 
Fergus Morton, the Scottish Boy, - 30 
Days at Millgate; or, Lame Jemmie, 35 
Story of the Beatitudes, - - - 65 
Hungering and Thirsting, - 35 
The Silver Spoon, or ee 30 


For sale at Sunday-School Depositories. 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
40 Winter St., Boston. 

3 Custom-Honse Place, Chicago. 
207 North Sixth St., St. Louis. 

8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


____ @. 8. SCHOFIELD. 


in Every ‘Considerable Town, 
(Especially of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Iowa), wanted, an 

intelligent young man or woman—student preferred 

—who has the use of several evenings per week and 

is willing to employ them. Good references re- 

oo and exchanged. Address Box 6728, New 
ork Post Office. 


BIBLE CUIDE, 


A remarkable combination of huowlelge. on oe 
cedented success—rare oppertunity. Special 
cies to Local Preachers and ail intelligent chageh 
members. J. BEARDSHAW, 
29 Beekman St., New York. 
- IMPORTANT TO TEAGHERS! 
Just Published. 
PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DUTIES AND PLEASURES OF Home. 
A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
chools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By CATHERINE 
E. BEECHER, and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
One Vol. 12mo. 390 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 
Specimen Oopies mailed to Teachers for half price, 
J. B. FORD & OO. ,Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


DRY GOODS 











A. T, Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


A Large Assortment 


OF 


AMERICAN MOQUETTE. 


CARPETS, 


In New and Elegant Designs, 
Warranted Equal in Quality and Col- 
oring to the very best French, 


Price, only $3.50 per Yard. 
OROSSLEY’S BEST QUALITY 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


$1.25 per Yard. 


Crossley’s Velvets, 
EXT:siA QUALITY, 
$2.25 per Yard. 


5-Frame English Body Brassels, 


$1.75 per Yard. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


$2.50 and $3 per Yard. 
ALSO, 


PARIS QUALITY MOQUETTES. 
AXMINSTERS by the Yard, 


Aubussons and Axminster 
CARPETS, 


In one Piece, with Splendid Medallions and 
Borders to Match, 


And they are constantly in the receipt 
or 


ALL THE NOVELTIES 


in the above line as produced. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
164 Atlantic Street, 

Have opened their new stock of 

AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 
SILKS, 

Plain and Fancy, in all desirable styles and colors, 
IRISH POPLINS, 

Pim Bro’s only. 


PLAID COODS, 
in Crape Cloth, Serges, Siams, Velours, etc. 


SHAWL SUITS @ SUIT MATERIALS, 
Cordonets, Takonaise, Biarritz Reps, etc. 
MOURNING COODS 
of all desirable kinds. 
BLACK SILKS, 


Under Regular Prices. 


J. & B. offer a stock of Foreign and Domestic 
Fabrics unequalled in variety and beauty, and at 
the very lowest murket rates. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Satins, Silks, Trimming and Bonnet Ribbons ; Sash 
Ribbons, 75 cts., 90 cts., $1, and $1 10; Prices 
not advanced. Line of 20-cent Satin Rib- 
bons clearing at 10 cts. per yard. Im- 
ported Ostrich Feathers and Flowers. 





Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fringes, Gimps, &c. ; 
Black and Colored Silk Bonnet Velvets, $1 50, 
$1 75, and $2? up; Black and Colored Vel- 
veteens, Cheap; Yankee Notions, Jew- 

*elry, Huir Goods. Specialties, Leath- 
er Satchels, 65c., 75c., 85¢., 95e. 

e $1, and up. 

Our Lace and Embroidery Departments contain 
Cheap Goods. 

Corsets, 65c., 75c., 85c., 95e., 
amine. 

Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods. 
Variety. 

EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 

309, 311, 3:14 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 

Fifth block east from the Rowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 


Prices not "Advanced yet. 


KID CLOVES, 


The Rest Dollar Kid in the World. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
50 Beautiful Shades, New to-day. 


One and Two-Buttoned Alexandre and Perinot 
Gloves. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 
IMPORTED HATS AND BONNETS, 
LATEST DESICNS, 


BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
Also of our own manufacture. 
Largest Stock in the city to select from—undoubt- 
edly the Cheapest. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311 and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


$1, $1 25, $1 50, Ex- 


Immense 











TO MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
KEEPERS. 
Onur Stock of 
FALL MILLINERY COODS, 
VELVETS, HATS, FEATHERS AND 
FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 


We cut Lengths at Piece Prices. 


Full lines of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3113 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen st. 
Fifth block er east from the Bowery 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


EERE PENG .25, $1.56. $1.75, and ae J EACH. 
FINE F ou CORSETS. 7c. to Bay 

A LARGE F CORSETS. 60c. EACH. 
1% DOZEN LADIES? TUCKED SKIRTS, from 


. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


“ FALL TRADE «& 


MA PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS,, cy 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and O¥ 
MA FANCY GOODS,HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
114 HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
WA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., cy 
MA R. H. MACY, cy 

14th St. and 6th Ave. cy 








MA cy 





STOVES. 








MYERS, 7 
785 Broadway, cor. 10th rt., opp. A. " Stewart & Co. 


New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 

FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Braids. 


The Newest Styles at ey Prices, at 185 Broadway, 
cor. 10th st. 


DRY GOODS 


C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. i. B. CLAF- 
LOIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
New York, solicits the potronege of merchants de- 
sirous of puro at the most favor- 
able rates. Inquire 


— 





BUY ‘NOT A 


HEATER, RANGE, OR STOVE, 


UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces, 


we Ba. rtable or ont ~ Agi 
SANFOR ew “replac 3 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS, 
as reiit KITCHEN RANGES, Improved. 
BEA! BY 4 Fon HOME 


Beacon “Ligh t Base-Burners, 
And the MUTUAL FRIEND. LIVE OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE, SENTINEL, and GOOP WILL COOKING 
. OVES, the uct of men of experience and scien- 

c attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 ent 241 WaTee ee B ae 
stores oan, a, ~~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Al HOME. 


— An individual at Bangor declares, that 
“it’s working between meals that’s killing him.” 


— John Allen, whom Oliver Dyer made 
famous as ‘‘wickedest man in New York,”’ has 
ust died at-his old home in Perth, N. Y. 


—A Milwaukee nurse says: ‘‘’Ta’n't 
much tronble to take careo’ sick pussons; most 
on ’em don’t want anything, and if they dothey 
don’t get it.” 


— A wag in Cincinnati bribed a band to 
play the ‘‘ Marseillaise” the other evening in a 
beer-garden. A subscription is now being taken 
up to buy new instruments, and the doctor's 
bill will be paid out of the Teutonic fund. 


— There are so many candidates for Con- 
gress in Wisconsin that those who are not can- 
didates wear badges of blue ribbon. Only six 
badges are worn in one Congressional District. 


— Some Iowa Regulators tried to make a 
man confess himself a horse-thief by hanging 
him, but when they cut him down he had lost 
all interest in the matter. 


—A precocious boy ina public school 
out West, who stands high in geography, was 
asked by his teacher where Africa was located. 
He promptly answered, ‘‘ All over the ®nited 
States. 


— The New York World publishes a 
‘murder map” of New York, in which, by dag- 
gers and pistols, it indicates the locations 
where seventy eight murders have taken place 
within ten years. Choice reading! 


— We were invited to the Haverhill ex- 
cursion, of course, for our Eastern editors are 
not unmindful of the etiquette of the profes- 
sion. The invitation to editors included their 
wives—but that sent us did not include our 
husbands. So we stayed at home. When we 
go off on a frolic we want our other half along, 
with whom we have jogged on in harness for 
more than a quarter of a century.— Woman's 
Journal. 











COMMUNION SERVICES. 


We are are making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Communion Ware of the 
finest quality and of chaste and appropri- 
ate designs, Oatalogues showing the dif- 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on appli- 
cation. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver Ptated Ware. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


—_—__— 
Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 


Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 








For sale by all first-class Stationers. 


Ez Sample Card. artistically arranged, and se- 


Pine bo aaa ,sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 





five cen 
Send for Circulars. Address 
RRR 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
4 VERY FINE PARLOR CHROMO 
PICTURE, worth %5.00, is given as a 
Premium to each Yearly Subscriber who pays $3.00 
for Demorest's Monthly ‘Magazine. Do you want an 
artistic Parlor Picture quite equal in appearance to 
an Oil Painting worth $300.00, send a Year's Sub- 
— tion for the Model Parlor Magazine. Address, 
ENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


_AGENTS WANTED. _ 








(** Aguptes of Gold in Pictures of Silver.” 
WANTED, ACENTS, 


Men and women of intelligence and energy, to take or- 
ders for our brilliant, sparkling and rare wor 


Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 
KY. S. P. Linn, A.M. 
A treasure house of brilliant, pungent, and live 
thoughts on the leading questions of the day, to 
which is ap ed a dictionary of popular authors. 
An Intell. lectual Banquet for all who read and think. 


Address, for fin 
R. PORTER & CO., Publishers, 
68 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Prospectus Book for canvassing /ree of cost to work- 
ing agents. 
Bo°ok AG EN 
unique, and e 
SisTER REPUBLIC” Seeing and Adventure in 
the land of the ‘Asien By Albert. Evans. Hon. 
Wma. H. Sewarp writes: “ The descriptions are 
vivid and striking ; the style brilliant and attractive ; 
the pictures of exican society will be ht by the 
public too hight colored : I think the error lies on the 
other side.” All who wish to canvass for the most 
attractive and best-selling book will send for circu- 
lars, &c., to Columbian Book Co., Hartford, Ct. 





TSW 


NTED for a new, 
bee fastened 


work, ‘‘ Our 


GENTS 1 WANTED FOR G OD 


IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the ¢randest book of — 
times. A)l History analyz> !rom a new stand 

God rues among the nations. An oP. EN B BLE 
nevery iand. No other took like t. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the le¢ding papers. 

The best terms to Agen ever before given. Our 
new plan insures : sale in ODEP nan won Address, 
at once, W. GOODSPEED & CO 
37 Park Row, ‘tenn ‘York, or 14¢ Lake St., Chicago. 


$2 5 a Month, with Stencil and_Key-Gheck 
Dies. to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. A Girese ENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$60 2: 
5. 000 AGENTS WANTED.—Sam 
free with terms to clear from $ 
per day. Two ae 
‘Addrees N. H.W! 


4 








WEEK paid to agents it —~ eee 
4, Saco Novelty Co., 





sent 

to $10 
new articles saleable as aS na 

HITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


* averill Chemical Paint Co,” 


Office, 22 Burling Slip. N. ¥, 


How made from. 


VINECAR. fy: 


hi without F 
sian ih ARE Sf 


Cider, aM 


FINANCIAL. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Til., 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois, 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000, 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 924 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
_No. 14 4 Nassau § St., N. Y. e 








New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
In $1008, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, tree of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. { Wali-St. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govérnment, Railway, 
and other Securities, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


No. 396 and 398 CANAL St., ty Fs of Laight. SiX PER 

CENT. interest on $5 to $5,000. Money deposited on 

or before Oct. 20 will bear interest from Oct. 1. 
ASSETS $7,758, 946.96. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 





Don't fail to see them before purchasing 

elsewhere. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 

Send for circulars and samples. 

Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 





IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 


WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, ‘‘ This is bet- 
ter than any of its class known to t e judges "—not 
these, not all together, but because we like it best, 
as a woman would say. It works like a charm ; we 
can sew anything we please with it children 
can’t get it out of order ; — it is put at most rea- 


sonable terms.—Oh: nion 
MS: DEMOREST’S STOCKING SUS 
ho for Heo ing convenient and effi- 
cient method for _ up the stocking. Either 
for entirely obviating the un- 
pleasant, or, age waren unhealthy consequences 
of impeding the circulation, by binding the limbs 
witha —_ of elastic or other ligature. They re- 
0 buttons or sewing, but are instantly 7 
Seslentl attached, and are very durable. 
lady or child should be without these ercheakie 
ang Se Ladies’ 50 ots. ; Children's 
37 ots. ailed free. Address 


MME. c. EEOPET, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


A BELLE F EURETTE POLKA. By 

Viensa DEMAREST. The most popular piece 
ofthe day. Performed at the New York Park Con- 
certs an by all the principal bands. Fall of spright- 
ly melody and not very difficult, With sp) 








AMERICAN, TONTINE 
LIFE AND SAVINGS 


INSURANCE CoO., | 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN: N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


— 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW. Pr lent, No. 102 Broedwez, 
RO BERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 1 


SAMUEL en of Willets & Co., No. 3083 Pearl 

street. 

CLARENCE 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 
Wall street. 

JOA. HAN THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 

JOHN N.WHITING, Attorney and Counsellor, No. 

~@ + POBELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 

J. 9. jn dtadyo rbd of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 

WILLIAM B BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty-fourth 

J.P. GIRAUD FOSTER, of Fcster & Thomson, No. 
69 Wall street. 


J. as ht Eh al Treasurer of the Novelty 
Iron Works, No. 111 Broadw: ay. 
J eyo =o COOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., No. 
aiden | 
R. LENOX KENNEDY, Vise Funsidens of the Bank of 
Jommerce, No. 31 Nassau str 
MINOT ©. MOR GAN. Banker, No. 37 Wall street. 
JOHN CASWELL, of John Caswell & Co., No. 87 


EDWARD WAIGHT, President National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, cor. Nassau and Pine. 
SHARES 3 Sune SniO Korat Wate tient, 
} . te) ater 
GHP TOWNSEND, No. és Walt abreet, 
PHILIE W. ENGS, of &. W. Engs & Sons, No. 181 
Front street. 
a ee snows. of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 


SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, Merchant, No. Rewer. 

ae ya BRO. of Elijah T, Brown & Co., 

ABRAM 8. HEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. ° 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 


and Modes of Insurance, 


All kinds of Hon. ap Smee Life and Dadoument 
Policies issued ; also, Tem and De- 
ferred Annuity Joi yoint Lite and Lean Redemption Poli- 
cies and Annuiti 

Policies Incontestible. 

Liberal Modes of Payment of Premiums. 

Low BA Safe Rates of Insurance. 

Liberty to Trav 

Thirty Daye a Renewals. 

Koonemy in 

Lvans on Pol 

Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 

No Extra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Ex- 
amination. 

No Extra 0) for pe Ary and N ory oilers. ‘ 

harge f rs an cers of first- 
class Steamships and ' Bailt ing Vessels. 


No Extra Charge for peimced Conductors. 
No Extra Charge for Females. 


THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Issues L 
Policies und 
and a 


stem. The 
pa, entof TE! DOLLARS 
1 sectre a 


THOUSAND. DOLLARS 





ayn 
n some essential points, 
such as medical examina- 


or particulars, pamphlets ma 
canis at the office Bamphjets may be, had No. 98 
way, New York, or of its agents. 
Gen. S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S a ee 
ISAAC ROSENFIELD, Jr., Vice Presiden 
L. TIERNAWN BR q 
&. RICHMOND, Agent. 








UAGE Carreras, sl 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, 4576, 
Liabilities; . =. 1 tle 106, 
BSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY. FOURTH SEMI- ANN UAL STATEMENT, 
nora & Company on 


235 74 
359 49 


ronmie ye 
@ ist day of J 
ASSETS. 
Balance in Bank.........+-+++++se+:+++, $400,808 00 


Bonde and Mortgages, being ft ier Saeal 
eatin a acd 
Giese Bios is sald 


items......: fer oe ” 
Total oes ceersecscecsvece++seessssensesene annie Te 4 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 24° Vice-Pres't. 


aot Bite a 


New YORK. July 12, 1870. 


sees rene 


and Bata” 








, &e. sold, ‘wanted. 
Adcress, New Haven Paspily ‘Knitting “biw Machine Co., 





Chromo ‘Title- Tage, 60 cts. Plain, 30 cts. Viatied 
free on receipt of price. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 





711 Broadway, N. ¥+ 





OLBY bk yer aR: — ent 
OMPOSED of 
OMPACT, simple —a, wy efficient 
OMPARE it with 





New Haven, Conn. 2 § H 1 


ever 
OLBX BROs, & Co., ae ose | . 


HOME 
IN SURANGR COMPAN Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


€2,500,000 00 


| 


y 





CHIEKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand; Duane ald Upright 
PIANO FORTES. 


PIANOS made to order to suit any style of Fur- 
niture. 

PIANOS taken in Exchange, Sold on Install- 
ments, Rented, Tuned, and Repaired. 

Constantly in store, a large assortment of Second- 
Hand PIANOS of our own and other makers. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 11 East. 14th Street, 


Between Union Square and 5th Ave. 





Pianos, Organs, and. Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low for 
cash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO,’S pianos 
are unsurpassed. Th heir stock of of rr hand pianos 
and melodeons is ver ory fine and They 
sell on small monthly pa: ae = rent cheap. 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 
You ca od pd res | bargain there always. Panos 
tuned and repaired 


THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknomies ed by the first musical talent of the counties 
PIANO now made and the m jurable. 

t_ combination of excellent “ruatition ia the 

cuales "pean & in to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 

ost satisfacto: con- 


eo e mi the most last 
aBanently the cheapest weapent Plano in th in the market. Piano- 


ond werchasers vited to call at our Fao 
oan ONO. 221 | Lage F for a circular. 


T. H CHAMBERS & 80 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York NOity. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
‘|E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the COLISEUM 


organ in the PLYMOUTH CHUROR Brox s Brookiyn 
an af ies many hundreds of oe <= 


th 
Fre linver tak te 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and , coeieacts negotiated on 
restasly the enme terme as an at — 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
¥OR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT ii 


WORKS, 
CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 


5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
eee and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
‘ombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 


Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, = for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


BOYNTON’S 
Baer A! Are PORTABLE 
LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 


BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, nomen VES, LAUNDRY 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & 
No. 234 Water Bt New ne itork, 
Send for ciroular; 


A BELL — FOUNDERY 


map al N. Y. 
LISHED 


1826. 
Poe mee ia 7 Faotory and other Bells, made 


arranted satisfactory, and 
| of copger_an wi =a ~_*— " Patent Rotary Yoke toe 
most recent desirable bell 


fixture in use. 
Tec prteag.end. cs 

















to 
NEELY 
Ttoy,N ¥ 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Acad 
Alarms. » Of Pure (Copper 94 


with ed 
at lowest cash prices dito AMALGAM BELLS, 
at 20 cts. per Ib. Catalogue sen 
8 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St, N. ¥. 


A. WILLARD & C0., 


om Looting, Glase 


> Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
AT GREAT el tee ee, 
ee ra, great v le sis first-class 
py sli are offered oh agrent reduction ft from for” 
mer prices. “Avi this solicited, 
to Cm yt = rR t of and be con- on 
Partic MGontien: given measure 


Cc. C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


BixBY & CO., 
Manafacturers and Dealers in 


LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
aan eee | ener 


All of which are warranted 
No. 8 Astor "Astin: Place, 


New Yor«. 


& G. 








NEW YORK. 





low pr 
work, 








urnaces. 
., 602 Broadway, N. X. } 


ABROAD. 


—The sentry’s challenge at Paris—Hugo's 
there? 


—Postage on newspapers in Great Britain 
was reduced from two cents to one cent on 
Oct. 1. 


—The Paris newspapers now coming to 
this country are considerably reduced in size, 
on account of the scarcity of paper there. 


—Rochefort has published a notice beg- 
ging citizens not to construct private barri- 
cades; there must be unity in the system of 
interior defenses. 

—Cham has a cartoon in a late number 
of Charivari apropos of the scarcity of arms in 
Paris. A young volunteer, with new equip- 
ments, in saying to France, with all the sad- 
ness of a brave man who feels his own inom- 
petence, ‘‘ I have no gun.”’ France, with fierce- 
ness and energy, points toa Prussian soldier 
who is advancing with gun in front, and cries 
to the volunteer, ‘‘ Behold one!’ 


—Before very long the English naval de- 
fences will be inereased by the addition of two 
heavily iron-plated “‘ rams‘”” One of these ves- 
sels, the Hotspur, is already built, and the 
other, the Rupert, is in course of construction 
at the Government yard at Chatham. The 
armament of the latter will be twe 18-ton guns, 
mounted on a reyolying turret. Her measure- 
ment is 3,159 tons. Great hopes are enter- 
tained in England of the superiority of these 
vessels over any of their class afloat. 


—Lately an Englishman who served with 
the Germans in the campaign of 1866, made a 
friendly call on Gen. Von Moltke at that vete- 
ran’s headquarters. In the course of the con- 
versation he remarked in a sympathizing tone: 
“‘This campaign will probably injure your 
health,General.” ‘‘Oh!” replied Von Moltke, 
with a sly twinkle of the eye and his usual half 
smile, ‘* We can stand anything as long as we 
are young, you know.” The General is 72 
years old. 

SS —= aa 
nb) PROF. HORSFORD’S 


SELF-RAISING 


BREAD-PREPARATION.. 


Sold by all Grocers, 
has th ualified d f - 
neo tor et alifi Beret gms ation of all Profes 














Read what they have to say about it. 


ue Pror. beg re oe Ort, formerly of the ‘‘ Ecole 

fag) Switzerland, and well 

ieee in this city from his writings in the Jour 
nal of Applied O. istry : 

‘*T have succeeded in producing ~ only ~ we 
atable, but also the whitest and mos 
je pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bréead 

a As regards the high nutritive value 

hosphates in bread or in general. I 

seared can believe that any an fay Loa 
y any Physician ef the present 


From Rev. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, pribcal Editor 
of the Ohristian Union : 


“‘ After a thorough trial of Horsford's Bread Pre- 
paration, I heartil cert cooommment it X. quick, sure, 
agreeable, and healthful in its effec 
From Orance Jupp, Editor of zy American Ag- 

rioulturist : 

““We have been Prof. Hor. 
Preparation for a year i products find it very 
convenient for que ine biscuit, 
cake, &c., and shall ue i ese ile more 
convenient than the usual ‘ Soda. and Cream of Tar- 
tar.’ we fallin with Prof. HorsForp’s idea that it 
is also more healthful.” 


From Heusert G. Songy, A.B., Chemist at the 
United Assay Office Laboratory iu New York : 


“T have on Horsaford’s Pr in 
my fay wih gro Stones compre 
6 Mos ¥ Beking 


waders, 
find it the cheapest as weil on ~ 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. 


an HOTEL, 
DINL ROOM S, 
Rooms ee 76, sta, Tt ooh $1.00 
193, 135 6137. Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 


ds Bread 











Chromos, Sterescopes, Albunis 
PHOTOGBAPHIO MATERIALS, 


Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


HOMOEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Pr Publishers 


POERICES. & TAFEL, 


45 Grand Street, New York. 


Eas ee a mt 
x RQEEON 











New Xork, 





Oct. 15, 1870. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


a 


E. Butterick & Co.'s 








Ae 
ae 


Seto 


Ladies, Misses, Boys and Little | Gif ID Sar A Fee Xf | ROS we 
Children of both sexes. Th; a\\\ :§ ) 


> 
> 


Front View. Back View. 





BB 


Lady’s Sack, for a Shawl Costume. 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE & SALESROOMS, | (Mu) Ne) Bay \G \. a A / y Bust Measures, Twenty-Eight to Forty-Six Inches 


vie 4k » . ; j N \ , ' Ten Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 
089 BROADW AY, New York. | % Ve al A panes) wy Scare 
Front View, Niger va CH 2s f \ 


Back View, 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING Lady’s “ Nilsson” Over-Dress. 
I Bust Measures, Twenty-Eight to Forty-Six Inches. 


Ten § Sizes; Thirty Cents each. _ 








Our Patterns possess these advantages 
over all others: 


FIRST. They are reliable—each Pat- 
tern having been practically tested before 
being offered for sale. 

sg ; Big be egy Front* View Back View. 

SECOND. They are of different sizes, ret i . ” fee \ eae Lady's Douglass Sack 

so that any person can obtain a Pattern ant} \ See) \ aa \ &, Bust Measures, Twenty-Eight to Forty-Six Inches 
oa Re ie ay \ are a ar ; q ‘Ten Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 
requiring little variation. =o | : | ec eS ha ’ 


THIRD. Each Pattern has a printed 
label, showing its size, the amount of Cloth, 
Trimming, &c., required, with necessary 
instructions for cutting and making, and a 
picture of the garment when finished. 


FOURTH. They are more perfectly 
cut than they can be by the ordinary 
method, each part being perfect and fitted. Lady’s Deep Over-Skirt. 

The difficult parts are notched so as to be Waist Measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 
easily put together. Six Sizes; Twenty-Five Cents each. 


Front View. Back View, 


ee 
NOTICE THIS. 

RBS Each of our Patterns has the 
name of the Proprietof printed on the WY { > II P 
label. Any others are spurious, \ é en ‘Back View. 

:0: | \ . . 4 \" 
Any of the Pattesné can be pro-| (@@0Aa* Dune < VE ae i oy oe: hae ; J 
cured of our Agents, or they will rT Ss i A Lady's Drapery Sleeve. Lady’s Pointed Basque, with Coat Bac 
: d : {Oye Sp NY ey / A One size; Ten Cents. Bust Measures, Twenty-Eight to Forty-Six Inches.) 
be sent by_us post-paid, on receipt Ten Sizes ; Twenty-Five Cents each. 
of price, to any part of the United 
States. 

A complete descriptive Catalogue will 
be sent on receipt of a 2-cent stamp to pre- 
pay postage. 

Address, 


‘589 Broadway, New York. 








Front View. 





Back View 
Misses’ Over-Garment, with Flowing Sleeves, 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. ' te. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-Five Cents each. Wisns View. Back View. * 1492 
Girl’s Slashed Jacket. Front View. Back View. 
Ages. Four to Nine Years Girl's Over-Dress, with Flowing Sleeves. 
a? re bi . oa 
Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each. Ages, Three to Nine Years. 
Seven Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 


Front View. Back View. 

Boy’s Loose Sack Overcoat. 

Ages, Three to Eight Years. 

Six Sizes; Tweny-Five Cents 138! . 
Boy’s Knickerbocker 

: Pants. 

Ages, Three to Ten 
Y'rs. Eight sizes; 
Fifteen Cents each. 


Front View. 


° 1380 le Vi Back View. 
—_ + Pants to b Mas: Front View. Back View. Back View. Front View. Back View. tee i inl ie ips 
Ages, Three to Ten Boy’s Dress Jacket. Misses ‘‘ Pompadour” Over-Dress. Misses’ Loose Over-Garment. 7 Ayes, ‘Six to Twelve Years. 
Years. Eight Sizes; Ages, Five to Ten Years. Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. Ages, Ten. to Fifteen Years. . Bes sali Sizes; “Thi Dette gach. 
Fifteen Cts, each, » Six Sizes; Twenty Cts, each. Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each, . Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each. Rerares ‘tn. 














“EVERY SATURDAY,’ 


Llustrated Family Paper 


OF AMERICA. 


The attention of Parents and Families is invited to 
‘EVERY SATURDAY,” which is believed to be 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST 
FAMILY PAPER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Its Reading Columns contain able editorial arti- 
cles on all matters of general interest; the best 
Stories, and choice Miscellaneous Selections, from 
the whole vast range of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. 


Its Illustrations are of the highest order of excel- 
lence and interest. The best Artists in Europe and 
America ars represented in it; and the Conductors 
of ‘‘EVERY SATURDAY” spare no pains to 
make the Pictorial features of the paper admirable 
as works of Art, and of the best character for 
Household Entertainment. ibkiow: 

The Boston Watchman and Reflector says: ‘‘ This 
admirable and beautiful paper has new claims upon 
the public. Not only is it greatly improved in its 
illustrations, which Ss elegant and timely, 
but it has fairly en upon the field of family 
journalism, and now presents each week popular, 
able, and fresh editorials, well adapted to famil 
and general reading. Our American public w 
read foreign periodical literature only to a limited 
extent, bnt when presented to them in vom 
with original articles in which current topics are 
well discussed, their ideal is reached. As nuw con- 
ducted, with its excellent editorial and original 
matter, its admirable and profuse pictorial embel- 
lishments, its extracts from foreign literature, 
and its unexceptionable typography, we consider 
‘EVERY SATURDAY’ the ne plus ultra of Am- 
erican family papers.” 


Price, 10 cents a number. $5.00 a year; 
$4.00, if taken in connection with the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” or “Our Young 
Folks.” 


FIELDS, O8G00D & 00., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Scribner’s Monthly, 


An Illustrated Magazine for the 
People. 


We shall publish on the 15th of October the first 
number of a e with the above title, in which 
will be the well-known and deservedly 
popalar 


‘“‘HOURS AT HOME” 


AND 


‘“‘PUTNAM’S MACAZINE.” 
The leading characteristics of these two Maga- 


zines will be combined in the new monthly, and 
each number will be 


Handsomely and Protusely Illustrated. 


; THE BEST ‘ 
American and English Writers 
WILL BX EMPLOYED UPON ITS PAGES, 

And neither pains nor will be s 


render the illustrations worthy of the text. 
Leading 


Serial of the year will be written by 





to 
The 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 


One of the rfal and rapidly rising Auth: 
of Great pov hile brief oe cuts 


Tales, Poems, Essays, Travels, 


Articles of Social and Scientific Interest, 
‘Will be furnished by a 


LARGE & ABLE OORPS OF WRITERS. 


The Editorial conduct of the Magazine will be in 
the hands of 


Dr, J. G. HOLLAND (Timothv Titcomb), 
Whose experience as author and editor fits him 
peculiarly forthis office. He will be assisted by 
capable and aecomplished men in the literary and 
pictorial departments, who share his wish and in- 
tention to make 


“SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


TRE 


Best Family Magazine 
IN AMERICA. 
Canvassers wanted everywhere, to whom good 


Ww will be paid. 
‘sabe price $3.00 a year, invariably in ad- 
bey The usual unt 


numbers 30 cts. 

Liberal arrangementsemade with 
booksellers to receive and forward subscriptions for 
a gy . Forsale by all Newsdealers and 

ers. Send 25 cts. for specimen number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway (3d floor), 
NEW YORK. 


The Best Thing Yet. 


A Beautiful $2.00 Steei Engraving 


Will be GIVEN AWAY to Evenry Supscriper to 
the SEMI-MONTHLY 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


for 1871, at one dollar per year. Send at once, en- 
cloging 10 ets. for peumye on engraving, and get 
the monthly Family Circle free the rest of 1870. 
Large Cash Commissions or splendid Pre- 
miums. Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for our fall clubbing list. Please say 
where you saw this. Cc. H. CUSHING, 

85 Washington Street, Chicago. 





THE WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
everywhere. 6 cents; $3 ayear. A $5 Prize to ev- 
ery subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy 
Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 





“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn 


| 


Ten Cents a.Number. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


IS READY. 


Splendid Illustrations, 
Timely Editorials, and 
Entertaining Reading. 


&S New Subscribers will be entered on 
our books from the present time till the 
end of 1871 for Four Dollars.—Harrrr & 
Brotuers, New York. 


Four Dollars a Year, 


NOW IS THE TIME!! 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Four Months Free 


TO NEW &SUBSORIBERS FOR 1871. 
TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE CALAXY NOW, 


at the regular subscription price $4, we will send it 
free for the last third of the year 1870, and all of the 
ear 1871. This will embrace the September num- 

r, in which Justin McCarthy's great story, “Lady 
Judith,” began. 


T'wo Copies for 

Three Copies for 
THE GALAXY IS THE MOST 

Brilliant, Entertaining, and Attractive Maga- 

gine 

PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

All the Great Writers Contribute to The 

Galaxy. 


$7 
10 


We are inclined to believe that more downright 
good literature is crowded between the covers of 
THE GALAXY, than any other American magaziné 
can boast of.—Chicago Times. 

There is not a dull page between its covers.—N. Y. 
Times. 

Well sustains its 
writing.—N. Y. 

A model periodical; a credit to American peri- 
odical literature.— Press, Philadelphia. 


Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


reputation for vigorous and racy 
ne. 





Do you wish to reduce your rent? 
Do you wish to make a sleeping apartment of any 
= your house? 
you wish the most easy and luxurious bed attain- 
able under any circumstances ’ 
For further particulars send stamp for circular to 
Crosby Cabinet Bed Co., 171 Canal St.. New York. 


ALBANY. XN. Y., : 
82 State St. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. 


OHICAGO. Il. 
138 La Salle St. 





MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
285 Main St. 


N., ORLEANS, La., 
2 Oarondelet St. 


BALTIMORE, Md., 
_ 98 8. Howard 8t.4 


MILLER & CO., 
No. 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, GENTS’ & BOYS’ BOOTS 
and SHOES of all the various kinds. 
BEAUTIFUL in STYLE. EXCELLENT in 
QUALITY, and MODERATE in PRICES. 
Ladies visiting the city are respectfully invited 
to CALL, see and judge for themselves. ° 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 











The best Suspenders ever worn, 


'Tdpestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
|Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 15. 











CRRPETS. 
Great Reduction in Prices. 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4. 
Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 


Inerains, 75 cts. to $!.25. 
Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 


Consisting of 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, "PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &c. 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, $8.50 per yard, 
equal in style and quality to the French. 


We have just received by steamer 1,000 Pieces English 
Tapestry Brussels, which we offer at $1.20 per yard. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Mr. S. C. CARLL takes pleasure in informing his 
numerous friends and patrons that he has dissolved » is 
connection with the house of ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
& CO.. and hereafter will devote his entire attention to 
the BROOKLYN TRADE. Having just returned from 
Europe, where he has snent the past four months in 


selecting DESIGNS FOR THE FALL TRADE. he 


feels confident that he is now prepared to show as Fine 
and Complete a Stock of CARPETS as can be found 
in the country. 


ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


If so, use the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
“Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning, or driers,” 
And Sold only by the Gallon, 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 
BIDDLE InstTITUTE, Charlotte, N. C., 2 
March 10, 1870, $ 
We wish to add our testimonial to the great value 
of your Chemical Paint. Our Institute has saved 
one hundred and fifty dollars by using it instead of 
Lead, and takes pleasure in recommending its use. 
8. C. ALEX ANDER, Prof. Biddle Institute. 
BripGEport, Ct., March Ist, 1670. 
The first house upon which I had your Paint ap- 
plied is looking rw to-day. One painted at the 
same time with Lead had deteriorated so much that. 
last fall, I had it re-painted with your Paint; and I 
have furthermore issued orders to have all the build- 
ings I am erecting painted with your Paint, know- 
ing it to be the cheapest and best made. 
P. T. BARNUM, Esq. 
Gero. J. CoLsy, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., writes 
“T used your Paint on my ‘model house,’ and am 
satisfied it is all yon cluim forit. I investigated 
the paint question thoroughly before deciding, and 
now I have no hesitation in advising all to use your 
paints. It has proved to be truly beautiful. 
Reecmmends from all sections of the country, 
compr_sing the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland. 0. 
DEMING & SON, Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART, - Baltimore, Md. 
G. W. PITKIN, Chicago, Ill. 
LAWRENCE & CO., - - Gincinnati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES & CO., Columbus, Ga. 
W. P. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orleans, La. 


P. S.—The superiority of these Paints has already 


brought numerous worthless imitations in the mar- 
ket. We caution the public against using them. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ _ 1200 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 


purposes 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


@ «s& .@ 
rs o> o* — 


One Pound of Crampton’s 


Imperia} 
v Soap will make twelve'quarts 
of some Soft Sone Ak TSO 
© 





ESTB. 





er for it and Try it. R. N 
Bb THERS, ba Frout St., New York. 





Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 


TROY, N. Y.—(Established 1852), a large aseort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and othe 
Bells constantly on hand and made to order. Made o 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), Hung with R 
tary Mountings, fhe best and most durable ever use 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large Illustrated ane. sent free u applicati 
a JONES & CO. roy 
BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
principle—only cure for tender feet. 
Recommended by Anatomists, Phy- 
sicians, and Chiropodists. 

WATKINS, 

114 Fulton street, and 367 Broadway. 

Highest preminm received at the late Fair of the 
American Institute. 


OOLEY 
ué. YEAST, 8 
POWDER . 


» TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS 
H. W. JOHNS’ 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 





EASY 


9 


f 





PATENT ‘c 


1870. 


The Great Improvement 


IN 


ROOFING. 


Having just completed our new manufactory—the largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
t1y—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the 
ore expensive kinds of roofing. ‘ : 
This Improved Roofing Material is entirely different from any other, and is ten times stronger than 
any Com tion Roofing in use. ‘ : 
i craaietd of a meng heavy canvas, a surface layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining— 
the whole cemented and compressed into a firm compact matertal resembling leather. ‘ 
It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square feet. It is 
adapted for steep or flat roofs, in any climate, and costs only about half as much as tin. The Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


is a fibrous coating, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is prepared ready 
for use, for coating the Asbestos Roofing, and for repairing and preserving Old fs. Can be 
applied with a brush, and forms a Waterproof Felting.on any surface to which it is applied. 

These materials can be readily applied by any one, no heat being genes. Liberal terms and exclusive 
rights will be given to veupenaillis dealers. Full descriptive Pamp , Prices and Samples sent free 


b il. 
fs H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
Established! in 1858. 78 William Street, New York. 
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The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROOKLYN. 
LITTLEFIELD ’s 


MORNINC CLORY STOVES, 
MORNING CLORY FURNACES, 


Improved Baltimore Fire-Place Heaters. 


MACEE FURNACE RANCES AND STOVE- 
an WORKS, 


238 Water Street. 
J. W. LANE & CO. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WINC, CUSHINC & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


——__—__~- 4@eo— 











“For power, sweetness of tone, elastic touch, elegant workmanship, ‘and finish, it stands unrivalled.” 
—Liberal Christian, Deo. 18, 1869. 


‘Its full round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favorite.” —The Inde- 
about to apply for 


INVENTORS rartenrs, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer: and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE. Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 





THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANOFORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


COLDEN LOCKS 


RAVEN TRESSES. 
What a Contrast ! 


Look—See those beautiful, lL Ringlets_and 

Waves, prosucet a | the ano ot ve Flexibie Mag- 
c Hair-Curlers an rimpers. 

nett the use of these artieles, a more’ natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms sentrers the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its lustre, and eventually produc 
ing a harsh, wiry. appearance. 

The FLEXIBLE agnetic Hal uriers and 
rimpers form soft, careless, graceful curls an 
waves, and are therefore more natural. These articles 
are warranted to give perfect satisfaction or the money 
refunded, Sent to any address upon receipt of price. 

Money sent at my risk. 
1 Box, contain 
i oo - “ 


12—4 
Ad G. W.s WOOD. 


WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 





These are the BEST pehs in.the»world. All persons 
who hold Patron’s Tickets can a list of the drawn 
numbers by referring to The une of Monday each 
week, or sending their address, with letter some, to 
ee “ + a Medallion Pen Company,” 11 College 


ere HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
' contains in every number one com- 
plete prize story valued at $100, Forty pages of 


other matter. Yearly $i. Sold by News-dealers at 

10 cts, per copy. Splendid premiums. $500 cash to 

be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free, 
Address S. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 














_AGENTS WANTED. _ 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 day) to sell 
the celebrates HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, 
makes the ‘‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, 
Muas , Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago. Ill.. or St. Louis. Mo. 


WANTED In eve and 
A" 4S op NANT ED. ever TeK, and 
See large advertisement in another column. G. W. 
WOOD, Herald Building, 218 Broadway, N. Y., Genera) 
Agent for the U. 8. Ss 


AGENTS WANTED.— ($225 per month) by the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE UCO.,, Bos- 
ton, Mass,, or St. Leuis, Mo. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.” 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 











“ 











Heraid . 
28 way, N. Y., General Agent for 6.8 





